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THE following Pastoral and Homiletic discourses 
were written to prepare my mind for the solemn 
duty of preaching and presiding at the ordination 
to the office of the holy ministry of Mr. T. F. Robert- 
son in the Free Church congregation of Strathblane, 
on Thursday, the 18th of April. The time allotted 
to the service admitted only of the delivery of part 
of the first discourse, entitled, “MINISTERIAL CHAR- 
ACTER AND WORK,” with “THE ADDRESS TO THE 
PEOPLE.” But as the other three discourses all relate 
to the same momentous subject, and treat of the 
duties and responsibilities of the ministers of the 
Word of God, they are now given to the public in 
the hope that they may prove suggestive and not 
unprofitable to some among my younger brethren in 
the ministry. They are grounded on the three 
“Pastoral Epistles,’ and they are designed for the 
use of the Christian people, as well as for those 
holding office in the Church. 

Although I have not in any of the discourses 
indulged in minute criticism, or even in the elabo- 
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rate and formal exhibition of special doctrines, yet it 
will, I think, readily appear to the reader that the 
discourses proceed on a careful investigation of the 
text of Scripture, and at the same time both imply 
and exhibit, as they occurred in the text, the doc- 
trines of the grace and truth of God. 

It has long been my conviction that it is desirable 
and possible, and that therefore it is the duty of the 
ministers of the Word of God, to expound much more 
of the Holy Scriptures in the course of their regular 
ministrations than in so far as I know is the common 
practice. Where the custom of lecturing or exposi- 
tory preaching is retained (and it ought to be retained 
universally), there is a temptation to turn the lecture 
into a many-headed sermon. This is a snare, and 
ought to be avoided. One of the most hopeful signs 
of a revival of pulpit power would be in these days a 
return to the ancient and primitive form, method, 
and style of homiletic preaching. Life, ministerial 
life, is too short, and the work to be done too great, 
to warrant us in indulging in our public ministra- 
tions in a sort of microscopic analysis of words, 
points, and syllables. That sort of analysis is proper to 
the study, not to the pulpit. In the pulpit we should 
endeavour strenuously, to lead and guide the people 
into a correct knowledge of the Word of God, and, in 
so far as this is atall possible, into a knowledge of the 
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historical and prophetical, as well as doctrinal and 
practical portions of that Word. In doing this, we 
must, of course, euard against the tendency or temp- 
tation to substitute a merely superficial knowledge, 
however extended, for a knowledge at once extensive 
and profound. What is desirable is that our own 
minds, and the minds of the people, be brought more 
and more into living contact and communion with 
the truth revealed to us in the Holy Writings. For 
this is surely in harmony with the prayer of the 
Lord Jesus, “SANCTIFY THEM THROUGH THY TRUTH: 
THY WORD IS TRUTH.” 

That it may please the Lord to bless the following 
meditations on His Word, and expositions of His 
truth for promoting in any degree the ends and 
objects of His kingdom and grace among pastors and 
people, is the prayer with which the following dis- 
courses are laid as an offering on His altar. 


Free Cuurcu MAnsz, 
Old Kilpatrick, 10th May, 1872. 
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MINISTERIAL 
CHARACTER AND WORK. 


————— 


“* We will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word.”—Acrts vi. 4. 


Ir is recorded that over the porch of an ancient 
school or academy, famed for its wisdom, there was 
the inscription, “Let no one uninstructed in mathe- 
matics enter here.” On the portals of the school of 
Divine, heavenly, and spiritual wisdom, there may be 
read the words, “Except ye be converted, and become 
like little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God;” and beside them are the words, “Let no 
man deceive himself: If any man seemeth to be wise 
in this age, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.” The father of the modern inductive philo- 
sophy has well applied and illustrated these and 
similar maxims, by teaching that knowledge, pro- 
ficiency, and power in the kingdom of nature, as 
in the kingdom of grace can be acquired and attained 
only on the condition that men stoop down, and in 
lowliness, as on bended knee, seek to conform them- 
selves to the law and will of God, renouncing and 
abandoning all false ideas, images, idols, theories, 
A 
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preconceptions, and prejudices. If this dictum or 
aphorism be true where men seek entrance into the 
knowledge of the material and physical world that 
they may attain to a right interpretation and mastery 
of the phenomena and facts of that world in which 
they dwell, and by which they are surrounded, and 
in which they themselves are to a certain extent 
included and enclosed, it need not be wondered at 
that it should hold true and good where the know- 
ledge and power to be attained are spiritual, and, to 
the natural man, as natural, inaccessible, and unat- 
tainable. “For the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” Except 
therefore a man be born again he cannot see and 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God; For it is 
written, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. But God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” 


PERSONAL GODLINESS. 


eS oe ; 
¢ XO The first, and absolutely indispensable qualification 
; . of a minister of Christ, or of the Word of God, is, 


that he have faith—unfeigned faith in God, by Jesus 
Christ, or that he himSelf believe in the Word which 
he preaches, proclaims, ministers, or distributes unto 
others ; for without faith it is impossible to please 
God in our life and ministry. Without this radical 
grace and primary qualification no man can approve 
himself unto God, no matter how acceptable his 
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ministrations be to any congregation or section of the 
Church of Christ. The ministers of Jesus Christ 
ought to be able, in quoting the words as they are 
written, “I believed, and therefore have I spoken,” to 
say with Paul and his brother Timothy, as their 
words are recorded in 2 Cor. iv. 13, “ We also believe 
and therefore speak.” Happy is it with any young 
minister concerning whom the more aged servants of 
the same Lord can say, as Paul of Timothy, “I thank 
God when I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee—that I am persuaded is in thee.” 
Nothing, my dear brother, nothing can take the place 
of, or be a substitute for this grace of personal faith. 
For apart from the tremendous consideration that we 
may preach to others a Saviour unknown to or by our- 
selves, that we may convey like postmen, or like the 
telegraphic wires, messages to others—messages that 
to them may be words of grace, truth, love or judg- 
ment, but messages in which we have no interest 
ourselves, apart from the awful thought that we may 
preach to others, and, like finger-posts, direct them 
on the way to glory, and yet be ourselves cast away, 
having neither part nor lot in Christ,—what can be a 
more distasteful, a more slavish, a more irksome, and 
unwelcome task than, day by day, and Sabbath by 
Sabbath, to be occupied in ministering in a service 
the most sacred and most responsible, but a service 
which, in so far as we are personally concerned, might 
be performed by a piece of self-acting mechanism— 
a service in which, as often as we are engaged in 
it, we pronounce and seal our own condemnation. 
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Better far exchange places with the scavenger of the 
streets than enter the pulpit without faith in God by 
Jesus Christ. Over the entrance-way into office in 
the church and house of God are legible in divinely 
written characters, “ Let none without faith enter 
here;” but, “Lord, I believe ; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 

Nearly allied to faith is the kindred grace of love. 
So nearly akin, indeed, is this grace to the other that 
it is always in its bosom. It dwells in the heart of 
faith, and when it is not there, faith is dead: it is not 
faith. Faith has respect, in one relation, to truth, to 
propositions, to statements; but in another and essen- 
tial respect it has relation to the character, trustwor- 
thiness, reliableness, amiableness of him who speaks 
or commands, or in any way makes known his will, 
or mind. In this relation faith passes into love. It 
is not mere belief—it is trust. Itis fides et fiducia. 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou”—not my work, not 
my word, not my lambs, not my sheep,—but “Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou ME?” If so, “Feed my lambs. 
Feed my sheep. Feed my sheep.” Love to the pro-. 
prietor and Redeemer of the Church of God will give 
zeal to all kinds of work and service in the Church. 
It will continually prompt a man to deny himself, his 
own ease, ends, reputation, comfort, yea, and his own 
life also, that he may gratify his love to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls, that he may give a good and joy- 
ful account of the trust reposed in him. Happy, 
therefore, the man who, at his entrance into formal 
charge of any portion of the flock of Christ, can say 
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in response to the question, “Lovest thou me?’— 
“Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
dearly love thee!” This love to the Lord will greatly 
alleviate his burden of labour; it will cheer and 
gladden his otherwise sad and sorrowful spirit when 
tempted to feel down-cast, tempted even to withdraw 
from the work altogether because of the oppositions 
of the enemy, and because of the waywardness, stub- 
bornness, and folly of some who profess to be of the 
flock of Christ. It will always bring in this consoling 
and reviving thought to the weary mind of the work- 
man: Well, come what may, let friends or foes say, 
or judge, or act as they please, it was love to Christ 
that prompted and moved me to engage in His service, 
and He has said “Continue ye in my love.” There- 
fore I shall hold on my way, keep at my work, and 
not turn back or prove unfaithful to the charge given 
me and to the trust committed to my care. 

Need I add in this connection that hope, or hope- 
fulness, is needed on the part of the faithful and 
efficient minister of Jesus Christ. A despondent 
soldier, athlete, or husbandman, is not the man for his 
calling, work, or warfare. And the man in these days 
who hangs down his head like a bulrush is not the 
man needed for the military, athletic, and laborious 
work of the ministry. But hope or hopefulness must 
not be confounded with a sanguine or romantic tem- 
perament of mind. Faith is in Christ, love is to 
Christ, and hope is from Christ, because of what He 
is, has done, and has promised to do. In this respect 
and relation, hope cannot be too hopeful. For, if in 
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obedience to the precept we attempt great things for 
Christ Jesus the Lord, we may be warranted by the 
promise to expect great things from the same Lord 
Jesus Christ. Hope of this kind maketh not ashamed; 
for the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost given unto us. As private and indi- 
vidual believers, and much more as public witnesses 
for Christ we need hope. We are saved by it. We 
need it as an anchor, sure and steadfast within the 
vail; and we need it as a helmet, the helmet of salva- 
tion in our battle, strife, and conflict here against all 
kinds and forms of spiritual wickedness: for, let us 
not be deceived although before us there is set a wide 
“door and effectual, there are many adversaries. And 
the man that will lead others into battle must not 
himself show signs of despondency as if he expected 
nothing but defeat. He must rather be great and 
‘stout and brave of heart knowing that victory is sure 
and that the confused noise of the battle is but the 
prelude to the shouts and songs and anthems of cer- 
tain and glorious triumph. Hope thou in God; for 
He hath not granted us the spirit of fear or cowardice, » 
but of power and of love and of a sound mind. Be 
- thou to the believers an example of faith and love 
and hope; never, however, forgetting that of these 
three graces, the greatest and most God-like is love. 
For he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God—for 
God is love. 
The commingled action of these graces produces 
that developed character which is designated Holi- 
ness unto the Lord. And without personal holiness or 
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the consecration to the Lord of soul, body, spirit, time, 
talents, all things, including substance and service, no 
man should undertake the duties of the ministerial 
office. The office is holy, the duties are holy, the 
objects dealt with are holy, the end is holy, the means 
are holy, the working rule is holy, the people of God 
are holy, all things in and about the work are holy. 
What doest thou here without holiness?—“ What 
hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou 
shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth?” These 
are questions which, entering into the ministry or 
already in it, we do well to entertain with all serious- 
ness of mind, and as we must answer unto God. 

All these things are pre-requisites—things required 
beforehand of all those who would prove themselves 
the accepted ministers of Jesus Christ. They are 
personal graces indispensable to the private Christian 
as well as to the public servant of God in the minis- 
try of the Gospel; and if we ever think of our office 
as superseding the constant necessity of exercising 
these and all the graces of the private Christian life, 
we mistake our office, and are not only in danger of 
doing dishonour to it, but of making shipwreck of 
our own professed faith—shipwreck of our hopes for 
eternity. The character of the man, of the believing, 
loving, hopeful, holy Christian man, will contribute 
greatly to the efficiency and success of our official 
ministry. Never let the Christian be absorbed by 
the ministry. Never let the character of the official 
be dissociated in our thoughts from the dignity and 
duties and responsibilities of the office; and I may 
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add, never let the impression be produced that you 
forget either the authority or the character becoming 
your office. Let the one temper the other; let the 
one so qualify the other that the people shall feel 
and confess that it is a friend, a brother, a father, 
that speaks to them or that goes in and out among 
them. 


END AND AIM OF THE MINISTRY. 


With respect to the ministry itself, as the 
ministry under Christ, it is of importance that 
we should have right and Scriptural views of 
its aims, objects, and duties. And concerning 
these it is our wisdom to form and to entertain con- 
tinually adequate ideas, for the ideas entertained by 
us will regulate our conduct in the work given us to 
do. A few words are all that on this occasion I can 
offer; but these may be suggestive of thoughts that 
will go far beyond those expressed in the words as 
now uttered. 

The great end of the ministry of the gospel is the 
same as that of the mediation of the Lord Jesus — 
Christ, namely, that through the obedience unto 
' death, the resurrection and reign of Christ, God might 
be glorified in the salvation of sinful men—that 
repentance and remission of sins might be preached 
and offered unto men in the name of Him who 
suffered the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
them unto God. 

This end may be said, in other words, to be the 
edifying of the body of Christ, which is the church of 
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the living God. Now, this end is promoted in two 
ways— namely, by new additions being made to the 
living church of the living God; and by the progress 
in grace and knowledge of those who are already 
within the church. The ministry is, therefore, by 
its very nature and design, at once evangelistic and 
pastoral. Graces and gifts, corresponding with this 
two-fold character of the ministerial work, must 
accordingly be the object of our constant desire, 
prayer, and solicitude, that we may exercise them in 
the service of the Lord, may be wise to win souls to 
Christ, and wise in ministering to the establishment, 
comfort, and sanctification of the believing people of 
God. The dividing between these two parts of the 
ministerial work, is an illustration of human littleness, 
ignorance, and folly. The edification of the body of 
Christ is by additions from without, and by progress 
and transformation from within itself. The office of 
pastor includes in the idea of it that of the evangelist. 
To teach otherwise is to teach what is contrary to the 
scriptures of truth, while it separates what God has 
joined indissolubly together and into one. For the 
Church of God is primarily a missionary or evangel- 
istic institute—its ministers are primarily missionaries 
and evangelists. And the church is secondarily a 
fold or flock, and its ministers are secondarily pastors, 
shepherds, or teachers. “As my Father hath sent me, 
so send I you,” said the Great Apostle and Shepherd 
of Israel. And again, “Go ye into all the world, 
preach the gospel to every creature, make disciples of 
all nations. Feed my lambs: feed my sheep.” The 
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conversion of souls unto God, in Christ, is the primary 
end of the gospel ministry, as the ministry or ambas- 
sage of reconciliation. Let us remember continually 
that “He that converteth a sinner from the error of 
his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide 
a multitude of sins:” and that while “he that winneth 
souls is wise,” “the wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament” in the new heavens, “and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever.” How appropriate, in this view of our 
office, are the words of King David—words of prayer, 
resolution, and hope—“Cast me not from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me with thy 
free Spirit. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 

But conversion is with a view to growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Union to Christ and fellowship with him are designed 
to promote all the ends of holy living, and are to be 
manifested by the fruitfulness of believers in all good 
works, that men, seeing these practical fruits of living 
godliness, may glorify the God and Father of our 
‘Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. “ Herein,” said the 
Lord Jesus, “is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.” In order to these 
ends, the ministry is pastoral as well as evangelistic, 
“for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ, till we all come into the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
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of the fulness of Christ, growing up into him all 
things, who is the head, even Christ.” In this rela- 
tion and respect the ministry is pastoral, and ministers 
are to feed the flock of Christ, taking the oversight of 
it with a willing mind, not as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but as being ensamples to the flock, and 
helpers of their faith and joy. And if they thus take 
heed unto themselves, to the doctrine, and to the 
flock, they shall, at the appearing of the Great and 
Chief Shepherd—the Pastor Pastorwm—receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


HOW ATTAINED. 


These being the ends of the Christian ministry, 
how are they to be attained? The answer to this is 
made ready to our hand by the words and example 
of the apostles. “We,” said they on a memorable 
occasion, “will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word.” The work given 
us to do, the words and the example of the apostles, 
demand of us the undivided and concentrated conse- 
eration of our entire attention, time, and abilities, or 
talents—the lending of our full strength to the direct 
design of securing the conversion of souls and the 
edification of the Church of God. Accordingly they 
demand that we be not encumbered with any other 
affairs, or service, or occupations that may be included 
or comprehended within the idea of serving tables. 
Others can be found and appointed to attend to these 
things, as for us we must be wholly occupied in the 
directly and properly spiritual affairs, matters and 
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duties of our sacred and high calling—giving our- 
selves wholly and continually unto them. From ten 
thousand things in themselves lawful, in themselves 
important and useful, we, as ministers of the gospel, 
evangelists, and pastors, must withdraw ourselves, 
that we may give full proof of our ministry, which 
we have received in the Lord. “Say to Archippus,” 
is a message to each of us, “take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil 
it” (Col. iv. 17). 

This withdrawment from what would hinder us in 
the direct prosecution of our great and sacred under- 
taking involves far more than is generally supposed 
or practised. The law of self-denial, in order to 
entire devotedness to our main work, must operate 
with relation to our studies, and to our pursuits and 
walks in literature and in science. A minister must 
more or less intermeddle with all wisdom and know- 
ledge. But he must select and subordinate the mat- 
ters of his indirect study and attention to the great 
objects of his ministry. “I would not,” said Doddridge 
to his brethren in the ministry, “for ten thousand 
worlds be that man, who, when God shall ask him at 
. last how he has employed most of his time while he 
continued a minister in his Church and had the care 
of souls, should be obliged to reply, ‘ Lord, I have re- 
stored many corrupted passages in the ancient classics, 
and illustrated many which were before obscure ; I 
have cleared up many intricacies in chronology “and 
geography ; I have solved many perplexed cases in 
algebra ; I have refined on astronomical calculations, 
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and left behind me many sheets on these curious and 
difficult subjects : and these are the employments in 
which my life has been worn out, while preparations 
for the pulpit, or the ministrations in it, did not de- 
mand my immediate attendance.” A wise man will 
wisely apportion his time and attention according to 
the maxim that duty must have the first and supreme 
place. Desultory reading of history, poetry, philo- 
- sophy, and of the daily, weekly, or monthly periodi- 
cals, is in too many cases another name for mental 
dissipation, involving a waste both of time and of 
mind. This statement extends to our reading even 
in theology. There is a literature known as “ Intro- 
duction” to the Old and New Testaments, which has 
attained to a vast proportion, bulk, and magnitude in 
these latter days. Of this you must and ought to 
know something. But if you do not be on your 
guard you may waste your working day in this sort 
of thing without ever coming into living and serious 
contact with the Bible itself. It is no part of our 
business or duty to read everything that is published 
in this age so prolific of books—an age greatly affected 
by the cacoethes seribendi. “Have you read my key 
to the Romans?” said Dr. Taylor of Norwich to Mr. 
Newton. “I have turned it over.” “You have 
turned it over! And is this the treatment a book 
must meet with which has cost me many years of 
hard study? You ought to have read it carefully, 
and weighed deliberately what comes forward on so 
serious a subject.” “Hold! You have cut me out 
full employment if my life were to be as long as 
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Methuselah’s. I have somewhat else to do in the 
short day allotted me than to read whatever any one 
may think it his duty to write. When I read I wish 
to read to good purpose: and there are some books 
which contradict on the very face of them what ap- 
pear to me to be first principles. You surely will not 
say I am bound to read such books.” Certainly not. 
And we do well in this matter, for it is intimately 
related to our ministerial life and work, to remember 
that as “studies serve for delight, for ornament, or for 
ability,” so, according to the maxim of Lord Bacon, 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested:” that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. And I may 
add some books are not to be read at all, are neither 
to be digested, swallowed, chewed, or tasted. But 
alas! we only begin to discover and learn all this 
when we are getting old and our day far gone in the 
afternoon. My brother, give wise and discriminating 
and early attention to reading and to meditation. 
Withdraw yourself from the literary crowd and rabble 
to hold intercourse and converse with the few and the 
more select and master spirits in the worlds of litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, and theology. 

But our main work is two-fold, namely, Prayer and 
the Ministry of the Word. ‘o this after apostolic 
example we are to give ourselves continually and 
wholly. 
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PRAYE = 


Prayer is here regarded as an essential part of our 
ministerial and official work, and the place of pre- 
cedency is given to it, but so given to it as to render 
all the more efficient the other part of our work, 
namely, the Ministry of the Word. In the service of 
prayer, we approach unto God and speak unto Him. In 
the ministry of the Word, we address ourselves to our 
fellow-men. And if we would have power as princes 
with men, we must derive this power from God by 
prayer. “A man can receive nothing except it be 
given him of God.” Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but the increase is of God. This, therefore, is 
to be sought by continual and importunate prayer 
from Him the Father of lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift. If, therefore, in 
this arduous and holy work any man lack wisdom, 
feel his own weakness and insufficiency, and dread 
lest his ministry should be without fruit unto God in 
the conversionand edification of his fellow-men, let him 
ask of God—ask in faith—without wavering, doubt- 
ing, or wrath, for God giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not. The first note and characteristic of an apostolic 
ministry is that it is a ministry of prayer, or a 
prayerful ministry of the Word. 

I shall not here treat of prayer in relation to the 
spiritual life and character of the minister considered 
merely as a Christian man. <A prayerless man is a 
man spiritually dead. He is a godless man, without 
Christ, without God, without hope. The minister, 
besides being, as a Christian, a man of prayer, is to 
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give himself to prayer, as a minister of the Word, 
having the oversight of the flock of God. Now, in 
this view, let the following considerations be duly 
weighed. Whatever tends to quicken the spiritual 
life of the man, whatever tends to elevate his moral 
and spiritual tone and temperament, whatever tends 
to enrobe his being and character with the beauties 
of holiness, serves to add to his working power in 
the ministry of the Word and in the varied depart- 
ments of his evangelical and pastoral activity. But 
nothing so much conduces to this as fervent, believ- 
ing, and incessant prayer. If he would temper 
boldness with tenderness, firmness with gentleness, 
the authority of his office with unfeigned humility, 
proceeding from his consciousness of being himself 
less than the least of all saints; if he would move 
among his people, having his feet, as it were, dipped 
in oil and shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; if he would be at once a Boanerges, or Son of 
Thunder, and a Barnabas, or Son of Consolation; if 
he would speak from the heart to the heart, and with 
the unction of the Holy Ghost, he must not, by | 
neglecting prayer, leave room for the remark that the 
_ leading defect of his preaching is a want of unction 
or spiritual pathos, and the leading defect of his own 
character a want of the devotional habit, as if he did 
not himself live in close communion with his Saviour 
Master and Lord, and as if he did not feel adequately 
or duly the weighty responsibilities of a ministry 
which must prove unto men either the savour of life 
unto life or of death unto death. 
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_ Prayer is necessary and indispensable in every 
department of ministerial life and activity. It is 
part of all the work given us to do. If we open our 
Bibles with a view to the ends of our ministry, we 
must pray for the enlightening Spirit of God that we 
may understand the Scriptures, and gather from them 
the mind of Christ and the message of God, so that 
we may be as the mouth of God unto the people. 
We must with David pray—“Lord, open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law.” We need prayer not only that we may under- 
stand and rightly interpret the deep things of God, 
but that our own souls may be brought into sympathy 
with the truth, so that, receiving it in love and 
impressed with its authority, sanctity, and weight, 
we may speak it in love even as we hold it in rever- 
ence and in love. The experience of the most able, 
learned, and successful ministers is to the effect, that 
of all helps to study, and above all, the arts and 
apparatus of hermeneutics or Biblical interpretation, 
the most efficient and helpful instrument, means, or 
key to the Bible, is a prayerful spirit exercised on 
the holy and inspired word. “After all searching 
and reading,” says Dr. John Owen, “prayer and 
assiduous meditation on the text have been my only 
reserve and far most useful means of assistance.” 
“Since I began to beg God’s blessing on my studies,” 
wrote Dr. Payson, “I have done more work in one 
week than in a whole year before.” Nor is this to 
be wondered at. The Spirit who inspired the truth, 
when honoured by the student who prays for his 
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gracious illumination according to the promise of 
Christ, will honour those who call for his assistance, 
guidance, and anointing. But he who ventures to 
interpret the Word of God without the special invo- 
cation of God for the fulfilment of the word, “The 
Spirit of truth will guide you into all truth,” need 
not expect to learn or to understand aright the word 
of the Lord. - And his prayerless preparation will, in 
the public place of instruction and worship, be 
destitute of that unction of the Holy One which gives 
new impressiveness, authority, and persuasiveness 
to the words of the preacher of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

But besides this, prayer for the success of our 
labour is a great part of our ministerial work. It 
was not without prayer of this kind that the Reform- 
ers, that Whitfield, that the Wesleys, that Brainerd, 
that M‘Cheyne, that William Burns, the apostle to 
the Chinese, and that the primitive evangelists and 
apostles of Jesus Christ engaged in the work of 
ministering the Word. With many tears and many 
prayers they went out bearing and scattering abroad: 
the seed of the kingdom. The circumstances and 
condition of our congregations, of families, and indi- 
viduals,—our trials, our prosperity, our temptation, 
our success, our friends, and our adversaries, will 
will give occasion for special prayer as we retire into 
our closet, shutting the door that we may be alone 
with our Father in heaven. Our ministry of the 
Word from house to house in our pastoral visits, 
or in our evangelistic and catechetical exercises, 
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will give oecasion to prayer. And in all these and 
similar cases we ought to seek from the Lord grace 
and wisdom to enable us to adapt ourselves in prayer 
and supplication to the special circumstances of those 
with whom and for whom we pray, offering up their 
desires to God in the name of Christ. For it is not 
surely the mind or will of Christ that his minister 
should go in and out from house to house repeating 
prayers learned by rote or reading prayers from a 
book—prayers that may have no direct suitableness 
to the wants and trials or peculiar circumstances of 
the people visited and prayed with. One of the ends 
of the institution of a living pastorate or ministry of 
living men in the Church from age to age is, that 
these living men, as ministers of Christ, may adapt 
the ministrations of the sanctuary and their house- 
hold visitations, their prayers and their instructions, 
to the actual condition of the people. We must, 
by Christian intelligence and sympathy, so make the 
case of the people our own, as that we shall plead 
their cause with God as they would plead it, speaking 
their own feelings, wants, and desires. A stereotyped 
prayer-book circulating among a people, is not the 
idea of prayer by a living ministry, moving, acting, 
living among the people and of them. 


PUBLIC PRAYER. 


EEE hy, fa SAM 


I have reserved till now ‘the few remarks that J 
intend to offer on public prayer—or common prayer, 
as it is often called—as part of our ministerial work. 
Believing as I do that it is not the mind or will of 
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Christ that his Church in any place, or in any section 
of it, should be bound down to the use of a formal 
and stereotyped prayer-book, or service of common 
prayer, any more than to a common liturgy, or order 
in public-worship; but, on the contrary, believing that 
any such form and order of prayer and worship is 
contrary to His will, and fitted, as it is historically 
proved, to be injurious to the interests, objects, ends, 
and design of the institution of the Christian ministry, 
I, on that account, attach all the greater importance 
to prayer as part of a minister’s work in the meetings 
and assemblies of the church and congregation of 
Jesus Christ. No one who rightly thinks of what 
prayer is, and of what the ends of public worship are, 
can fora moment think lightly of prayer as part of 
public worship of God. Here, as throughout all the 
departments of Christian and ministerial work and 
activity, the prayer is to precede the ministration, as 
the light goes before the lantern; for everything in 
the public ministry is to be sanctified by prayer. In 
this view Paul’s Epistles may indicate the primary 
place to be given unto prayer; for these almost inva- 
riably commence with prayer. The general principles 
- concerning prayer in the Church are enunciated in 
the second chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy—an 
epistle written to be, to Timothy, a directory or out- 
line of instructions as to how he should behave 
himself in the house or church of God. An unspiri- 
tual man will be, if he pray at all, a formalist in 
prayer. To such a man, a written or prescribed form 
will be welcome; for he knows not what prayer is, 
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and he knows not how to pray. But unspiritual 
men may be ministers in churches where set forms 
of prayer are not tolerated or permitted. The public 
prayers of these men will most certainly degenerate 
into a dead formality, into a repetition of words, as 
if this rehearsal from memory were a whit more 
acceptable in the sight of God, than a vain and life- 
less repetition from a book written or printed. And 
to men of literary taste this monotonous, stiff, for- 
mal rehearsal of mere words, conned by rote, must 
necessarily be in process of time vapid and offensive. 
Hence, in these or similar cases, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that, apart from any symptoms of spiritual 
vitality, men with any intellectual activity should 
prefer to have prayers in the printed form—prayers 
which would, at least, have this property or negative 
quality, that of whatever account they were before 
God, they were not offensive in expression or form 
to the literary sensibilities and refined culture of the 
assembled multitude. As the primary and strongest 
argument for the use or introduction of public homi- 
lies prepared for the preachers is derived from the 
fact of ministerial ignorance, inaptitude, and inca- 
pacity, so there can be no question that the argument 
for the use of a Book of Common Prayer ultimately 
resolves itself into the same discreditable fact. Ignor- 
ance and incapacity have been the prolific mothers 
of much devotion in other Churches than that of 
Rome, although that apostate Church has been the 
mother of all abuses, and unscriptural and unwarrant- 
able impositions and usages that are still to be found 
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in any of the churches that may, with a great stretch 
of charity, be spoken of as Churches of the Refor- © 
mation. Ignorance and incapacity, with indolence 
and spiritual lifelessness, are the argument which is 
advanced in these days for forms of prayer by certain 
representatives and leaders of Churches that once 
were more scriptural and puritanical in their senti- 
ments and practice. It is with feelings most 
mingled and sorrowful that I read and now quote 
the words of the late Dr. Robert Lee. Treating of 
public prayer in the Scottish Established Church, he 
says— 

“The prayers in one case are dry, didactic dis- 
courses, discussing points of theology, sadly wanting 
in solemnity, pathos, simplicity, and beauty, and 
expressed in commonplace, and often vulgar and inac- 
curate language ; bad sermons, addressed to God, for 
the instruction and reproof of the people, who are put, 
and cannot but feel that they are put in the position, 
not of worshippers, but of hearers. Very often they 
are little else than a string of Scriptural quotations, 
connected by hardly the slenderest thread of thought, 
some word in the conclusion of one quotation suggest- 
ing that which is made to follow, and so failing to 
leave any definite impression, except perhaps a sense 
of bewilderment upon the minds of the congregation, 
who learn that the rhapsody is at length concluded 
only by the minister saying the ‘Amen, which they 
ought to say. 

“Tn other cases, the prayers are neat and concise, 
but poor, thin, and meagre; deficient in comprehen- 
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siveness, depth, fulness, and fervour, leaving out 
many essential petitions and other elements of public 
prayer, and containing little reference to those great 
facts, doctrines, and duties, which, though not to be 
discussed, are always to be remembered in the 
worship of the sanctuary. 

«A few ministers, young and inexperienced, who 
affect ecclesiastical costume, and are suspected of 
episcopal sympathies, are much censured by some of 
the clergy, because they offer prayers made up of 
scraps from the liturgy of the Church of England, as 
if they were ambitious to exhibit the Kirk as some 
poor Lazarus subsisting on crumbs that fall from the 
table of a rich neighbour; while by others this con- 
duct is rather commended, as a confession of need, a 
protest against things as they are, and a call for 
reform. But whatever ‘the brethren’ may think, 
‘the hearers’ are said to declare themselves ‘much 
refreshed’ with this innovation. 

“Many ministers pray always the same prayers in 
public worship, without change or variety, from month 
to month, and year to year, during their whole lives. 
Others have two, three, or four prayers, which they 
repeat in succession; and probably a much larger 
number pray extempore in the most absolute sense— 
plunging on each occasion into the great wilderness 
of thought and language—like Abraham who went 
forth not knowing whither he went, but who was safe 
under the promised guidance from above, which these 
men show, by their dreary wanderings, that they do 
not enjoy. 
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“In some cases—I hope they are many—the public 
prayers are pious, comprehensive, solemn, judicious, 
and in every respect excellent.”* 

For these and similar reasons Dr. Lee argued for 
the adoption of a liturgy or form of common prayer 
in the Established Church of this country. The con- 
clusion is not borne out, even if the premise be 
admitted. For, bad although matters may at present 
be, it is by no means certain that they would not 
become worse were a liturgy prescribed and provided. 
The remedy suggested might be worse than the dis- 
ease. For the evil is deeply rooted, and is apparently 
widely spread. No device, such as a liturgy, will or 
can eradicate or remove it. The law of Christ’s house 
is that incompetent men should not be ordained to its 
ministry. And no man is competent for the work of 
the ministry who is unable to lead the public devo- 
tions of the congregation committed to his pastoral 
care. And no man, however gifted, can do this who 
does not make this part of his work a most serious 
object of his study, preparation, and meditation. The 
gift of prayer must be exercised, as well as the grace, . 
by him who would so pray as to make the wants of 
. others his own, and so conduct the service of public 
thanksgiving, adoration, confession, and supplication, 
that the people may say “ Amen” when the service is 
ended. We must beware of mere officialism in pub- 
lic prayer, for this is to turn the most sacred and 
spiritual part of ministerial work into a service of 
Sie he Se ee ee ee 

* Dr. Lee on the Reform of the Church of Scotland. 
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formality, performed with the correctness, it may be, 
of self-acting mechanism, but without heart, without 
soul, without spirit, without lfe—a service neither 
acceptable unto God, nor profitable unto men. For 
bodily exercise of this kind profiteth little. We need 
the promised Spirit of Grace and of Supplications to 
help our infirmities, for we know not what to pray 
for, nor how to pray as we ought; but let us not put 
the help of any prepared form of prayer in the place 
of the help which the Spirit of Life, and Grace, and 
Supplications is willing to extend and to impart. 
The complaints so general respecting the uninterest- 
ing and almost meaningless character of public prayer, 
are index of a deep and wide secularism in the church 
or among its ministers. And no thoughtful man can 
or ought to be indifferent to such complaints. They 
should at least have this effect on all who would 
approve themselves unto God—that they incite them 
more than heretofore to give themselves unto prayer 
—unto more simple, earnest, believing prayer—unto 
prayer that may be called wrestling with God. For 
although we may be named in that case, Sons of 
Sorrow, we shall be honoured of God, for He will 
grant unto us that which we desire of him. It would 
be thought presumptuous in me were I to indicate 
what I think ought to be the chief characteristics of 
public prayer, as a part of public worship. But it 
cannot be thought out of place, or out of season, that 
I should say this much. Public prayer should, like 
all prayer, be expressed in simple and easily intelli- 
gible language, that the people may all unite in the 
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petitions offered unto God. Public prayer should be 
distinguished by brevity, so that young and old may 
not say or feel that it is a weariness, or that the 
length of the prayer marred the devotional feelings 
of the worshippers. Public prayer should be compre- 
hensive in the range of its objects, so as to include 
those petitions and desires which each and every man 
would offer for himself; for, whatever be the special 
circumstances of individuals, there are great wants 
common to any congregation that in any place may 
assemble for the worship of God. Public prayer 
should, while being comprehensive, be also discrim- 
inative, and adapted to the condition and spiritual 
state of the assembled people. Hence the distinction 
between the children of God in Christ Jesus and the 
unconverted and unregenerate, should not only be 
carefully observed, but the prayer should discriminate 
among the believers themselves, so as to be expres- 
sive of their phases of experience, their sense of want, 
and their reasons of thanksgiving and praise; and it 
should be no less observant and expressive of the 
various conditions of the unconverted, whether as 
near to Christ, inquiring after him, convicted, or 
_ hardened and insensible, under a professed form of 
godliness, or living in open or in secret sin. All 
classes should, as far as possible, be at once compre- 
hended and discriminated. The prayer should be 
with God’s children, and for the unregenerate, so that 
more than an unintelligent and orphan amen may be 
the response, if not of every tongue and voice, at 
least of every heart. To simplicity, brevity, compre- 
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hensiveness, discriminateness, and appropriateness, 
need I say that there must be added that which 
renders prayer a service of desire offered unto God— 
namely, living faith, trust, and confidence in God, 
through Jesus Christ, with the deep consciousness 
that our prayer is a vain uttering of words unless our 
hearts are touched and, as it were, set on fire by the 
Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Grace and of Supplica- 
tions. For without the Spirit, we cannot order our . 
speech before the Lord, by reason of our darkness, 
and accordingly a prayer which ought to be ever on 
our lips and ascending from our heart is expressed in 
these words, “Lord, teach us to pray: God, be merciful 
unto us sinners.” Whatever may be said concerning 
forms of prayer and liturgies, with a view to an 
orderly and uniform public worship, let us never 
forget that prayer is a main and chief part of the 
work of our office as pastors and evangelists in dis- 
charging the duties of our apostolic ministry. Without 
giving ourselves unto prayer, we cannot rightly per- 
form any duty of the pastoral office, we cannot rightly 
minister unto others the Word of God. Constant, 
diligent, fervent prayer is no small part of our obedi- 
ence to the commission given to us, and it is no small 
_ part of that testimony of a good conscience to the 
sincerity with which we engage in the varied duties 
of our office, while it is at the same time a guarantee 
that we shall not neglect or perfunctorily discharge 
any duty proper to our weighty, arduous, and sacred 
calling as the ordained ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Negligence, or formality and remissness, in prayer 
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must greatly abate the worth of any testimony 
that may be given to our ministrations, in so far as 
that testimony is to be regarded as evidencing that we 
are sincerely and honestly engaged in the work from 
love to Christ, zeal to the glory of God, and an earnest 
desire for the conversion of sinners and the edification 
of the faithful and called in Christ Jesus. And in 
our prayer with and for the church we are constantly 
to have respect to the success of our ministrations, as 
depending on the supply of the Spirit of Christ; to 
the conditions, circumstances, and temptations of the 
church, calling unto the Lord for the needed and 
adapted grace, protection, guidance, and help; to the 
special circumstances, so far as we know them, of 
those who meet with us for the worship of God, so 
that none may return to his house unblessed, or as 
sent empty away, after an approach to Him who is 
the fountain of life, light, and consolation; to the fact 
that unless Christ by his Spirit be with us and among 
us in our meetings or assemblies, all our services will 
not avail to bring glory to God, or benefit, spiritual, 
sanctifying, and saving benefit to our souls; and, | 
lastly, we are to have respect to this, that only by the 
. operation of the Spirit can deep, abiding, and trans- 
forming impressions be made on the hearts of the 
people, and that only by the same grace can believers 
in Christ be enabled to adorn the gospel, in all things 
walking worthy of the high calling with which they 
are called. For “without me,” said Christ, “ve can 
do nothing.” Knowing this, and remembering it, let 
us plead another word. “Where two or three are 
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gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Lord, do as thou hast said. Bless and 
pity us: that thy way may be known in the earth, and 
thy saving health among all nations, Wilt thou not 
revive us again, that thy people miay be glad in thee? 

Prayer is not only a duty and a privilege, it is not 
only a preparation for the ministry, it is one of its 
labours, for the performance of which the first minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ desired to be released from some 
secondary duties; time must be especially devoted to 
this. 

“Prayer is necessary in order that we may be kept 
to the true point from whence to look at the world, 
from which we are always in danger of departing; to 
cure the wounds caused by self love and sensibility ; 
to reanimate decaying courage ; to prevent the inva- 
sion which is ever to be apprehended of indolence, 
frivolity, indifference, of spiritual or ecclesiastical 
pride, of the vanity of the preacher, or the jealousy of 
the worker. Prayer is like the air in certain isles 
of the ocean, which is so pure that no vermin can 
live in it. We ought to surround ourselves by this 
atmosphere, as the diver is surrounded by the diving 
bell when he descends into the sea.’”* 

The mightiest men not only in the history of the 
evangelical ministry, but even in the history of 
science, the men who have been honoured to discover 
the will of Ged or the divine secrets in nature, and 
to point the way of invention and discovery to others, 





* Vinet’s Pastoral Theology. 
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are known to have been men of prayer. Bacon's 
prayer, entitled the “ Student’s Prayer,” is well 
known :—“To God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit, we pour forth most humble and hearty 
supplications ; that He, remembering the calamities 
of mankind, and the pilgrimage of this our life, in 
which we wear out days few and evil, would please 
to open to us new refreshments out of the fountain of 
his goodness for the alleviation of our miseries. This, 
also, we humbly and earnestly pray, that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither 
that from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the 
kindling of a greater natural light, anything of in- 
credulity, or intellectual night, may arise in our 
minds towards divine mysteries. But rather that 
by our mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from 
fancies and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly 
given up to the divine oracles, there may be given to 
faith the things that are faith’s. Amen.” 

This prayer is inserted, with some not insignificant 
alterations or changes in the forms of expression, in 
the preface to the Instauratio Magna. “We, in the 
beginning of this our work, pour forth most humble 
and ardent prayers to God the Father, God the Word, 
and God the Spirit, that, mindful of the cares of man 
and of his pilgrimage through this life, in which we 
wear out some few and evil days, thou wouldst 
vouchsafe through our hands to endow the family of 
man with these new gifts ; and we moreover humbly 
pray that human knowledge may not prejudice 
divine truth, and that no incredulity or darkness, in 
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regard to divine mysteries, may arise in our mind 
from the disclosing of the ways of sense, and this 
greater kindling of our natural light: but rather that 
from a pure understanding, cleansed from all fumes 
and vanity, yet no less submitted to, yea, prostrate 
before the Divine Oracles, we may render unto faith 
the tribute due unto faith; and, lastly, that being 
freed from the poison of knowledge, infused into it 
by the Serpent, and with which the human soul is 
swollen and puffed up, we may neither be too pro- 
foundly nor immoderately wise, but worship truth in 
charity.” 

Kepler’s prayer is not less remarkable: “It re- 
mains only that I should now lft up to Heaven my 
eyes and hands from the table of my pursuits, and 
humbly and devoutly supplicate the Father of lights. 
O thou, who by the light of nature dost enkindle in 
us a desire after the light of grace, that by this thou 
mayest translate us into a light of glory: I give thee 
thanks, O Lord and Creator, that thou hast gladdened 
me by thy creation, when I was enraptured by the 
work of thy hands. Behold, I have here completed 
a work of my calling with as much of intellectual 
strength as thou hast granted me. I have declared 
the praise of thy works to the men who will read the 
evidences of it, so far as my finite spirit could appre- 
hend them in their infinity. My mind endeavoured by 
its utmost to reach the truth by philosophy ; but if 
anything unworthy of thee has been taught by me, a 
worm, born and nourished in sin, do thou teach me 
that I may correct it. Have I been seduced into pre- 
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sumption by the admirable beauty of thy works, or 
have I sought my own glory among men, in the con- 
struction of a work designed for thine honour? O, 
then graciously and mercifully forgive me: and 
finally grant me this favour that this work may never 
be injurious, but may conduce to thy glory and the 
good of souls.” (Quoted in Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise.) 

The great historian Thuanus, or De Thou, concludes 
his famous epistle, in which he dedicates his work to 
Henry IV. of France, in 1601, with the prayer that 
liberty, fidelity, and truth may be manifested in his 
writings to the present and future generations, and 
that they may be as free from the suspicion as they 
are exempt. from the necessity of flattery and male- 
volence.* Every morning, besides the prescribed 
form of prayer, it was De Thou’s custom to offer 
special prayer for purification of heart, the removal 
from him of all malevolence and of flattery, the 
enlightenment of his mind, that through all the 
obscurities of passion and the conflicting interests of 
men he might discover actual and real truth. 

“ Prayer,” says Massillon, “is the duty of all others 
the most intimately associated with the ministry. It 
alone can mitigate that which is distasteful, and anti- 
cipate that which is dangerous in your office; it alone 
can ensure success.” “Let prayer,” he says in another 
place, “accompany all your toils. Speak to God of 
the moral disorders of your people even oftener than 





* Collison’s Life of Thuanus, 
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to themselves; complain to Him oftener of the obsta- 
cles which your own unfaithfulness opposes to their 
conversion, than of those which may be caused by 
their obduracy; take with you when you approach his 
footstool alone, the few results of your ministry; like 
a tender father excuse the faults of your children 
when in his presence and accuse only yourself.’* 
Not without reason did Luther say, Bene Orasse est 
bene studuisse. It was when the disciples were 
engaged with one accord in prayer and supplication 
that the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit was, accor- 
ding to the promise of Christ, granted to the Church. 
And in the history of individual and general revival 
it is to be noted that prayer has almost invariably 
preceded the bestowal from above of the quickening 
Spirit through whose grace the dead have been made 
alive and the languid, faint, and weary been refreshed, 
strengthened, and inspired with new energy, zeal, and 
hopeful activity. 

After all that has been said I conclude this part of 
my address with the words of a most profound thinker 
and severe observer of the facts and phenomena of 
life, and more especially of ministerial life and labour. 
“The most excellent of all human means,” says John 
Foster, “must be that of which the effect is to obtain 
the exertion of Divine Power. The means which are 
to be employed in a direct immediate instrumentality 
toward the end, seem to bear such a measured pro- 
portion to their objects, as to assign and limit the 
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probable effect. This regulated proportion exists no 
longer, and therefore the possible effects become too 
great for calculation when that expedient is solemnly 
employed which is appointed as the means of engag- 
ing the divine energy to act on the object. If the 
only means by which Jehoshaphat sought to overcome 
his superior enemy had been his troops, horses, and 
arms, there would have been nearly an assignable 
proportion between these means and the end, and the 
probable result of the conflict would have been a 
matter of ordinary calculation. But when he said, 
“Neither know we what to do, but our eyes are up 
unto thee,” he moved, if I may reverently express it 
go, another and an infinite force to invade the host of 
Moab and Ammon; and the consequence displayed 
in their camp, the difference between an irreligious 
leader who could fight only with arms and on the 
level of the plain, and a pious one who could thus 
assault from heaven. It may not, I own, be perfectly 
correct to cite in illustration of prayer the most me- 
morable ancient examples. Nor is it needful since 
the experience of devout and eminently rational men, 
in later times, has supplied numerous striking instances 
of important advantages so connected in time and 
circumstance with prayer, that with good reason they 
regarded them asthe evident result of it. This 
experience, taken in confirmation of the assurances of 
the Bible, warrants ample expectations of the efficacy 
_ of an earnest and habitual devotion, provided still, as. 
T need not remind you, that this means be employed 
as the grand auxiliary of the other means, and not 
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alone, till all the rest are exhausted or impracticable. 
And no doubt any man who should, amidst these 
serious projects, become sensible with anything ap- 
proaching to an adequate apprehension of his depen- 
dence on God, would far more earnestly and constantly 
press on this great resource than is common even 
among good men. He would, as little without it, 
promise himself any distinguished success as a mari- 
ner would expect to reach a distant coast by means 
of his sails spread in a stagnation of the air. I have 
intimated my fear that it is visionary to expect an 
unusual success in the human administration of reli- 
gion, unless there were unusual omens; now, an 
emphatical spirit of prayer would be such an omen, 
and the individual who should solemnly resolve to 
make proof of its last possible efficacy might probably 
find himself becoming a much more prevailing agent 
of good in his little sphere; and if the whole or the 
greater number of the disciples of Christianity were, 
with an earnest unfailing resolution of each, to com- 
bine that Heaven should not withhold one single 
influence which the very utmost effort of conspiring 
and persevering supplication would obtain; it would 
be the sign of the revolution of the world being at 
hand.”* 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD. 


The second great branch or department of the 
work of the Lord given us to do is the ministry of the 
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Word. This is one of the two notes or marks of an 
apostolic ministry. For, by rightly and duly giving 
ourselves to this, we prove ourselves to be the fol- 
lowers and successors of the Apostles, and we abide 
in their fellowship and doctrine, for they said, “ We 
will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the 
ministry of the Word.” In order to do this, we must 
disencumber ourselves of everything that would 
hinder us from giving ourselves wholly to this our 
main business; in a word, we must keep our- 
selves free of all entanglements, for to this we are 
called and ordained, that, “labouring in word and 
doctrine,” we may “feed the people with knowledge 
and with understanding.” Our work or service of 
prayer, so far from being in any way opposed or con- 
trary to this work of the ministry of the Word, is 
virtually part of it, and is expressly designed to pro- 
mote the ends of this ministration. It is designed to 
prepare our hearts, and the hearts of the people, 
for understanding, receiving, and obeying the truth, 
and accordingly it is to precede, accompany, and be 
added to all our ministry of the Word. We are to 
begin, proceed, conclude with prayer, that the word 
of the Lord may have free course among us, and that 
the name of God may be glorified. Hence the folly 
of those who would depreciate or disparage either 
prayer or preaching, or that would extol the one so as 
to diminish our sense of the importance of the other. 
Prayer and pains, prayer and preaching, are both 
necessary, and we are equally presumptuous and 
foolish whether we cry up prayer to the lowering of 
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preaching, or cry up preaching to the lowering of the 
idea of prayer. At present the tendency is towards 
a liturgical mechanism, or a sort of a mechanical clock- 
work movement in ecclesiastical and sacred affairs. And 
by a ritualism sprung out of materialistic ideas, and 
tending ever to degrade the service of spiritual and di- 
vine worship, the whole worship of God is in danger of 
being accountedaceremony to beregulated and directed 
and controlled much after the fashion of the opera or 
theatre. This is to bind the living with the bonds of 
death. It is to enwrap and envelope the free spirit 
of prayer and of preaching in the bondage and grave- 
clothes of a dead organism. Against all this we must 
assert, maintain, and vindicate our liberty of prayer 
and our liberty of preaching according to the law of 
Christ in his house, and according to the charter of 
our rights and duties as citizens and subjects of the 
kingdom of God. For whatever men may allege 
against free prayer and full and faithful preaching, he 
is not an apostolic minister, he is neither evangelist 
nor pastor, who does not give himself continually both 
to prayer and to the ministry of the Word. While 
some speak and write in terms of reproach, scornful- 
ness and contempt—and their practice is true to their 
speech—of our freedom in prayer and our labour in 
preaching the Word of God; and while some would 
dispense altogether with the true, full, and earnest 
preaching of the gospel and Word of God, being de- 
sirous of reducing all exercises and services of religion 
to the mere ceremony and routine of reading certain 
lessons for the day, rehearsing the Creed, repeating 
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the Lord’s Prayer, and conforming to the rule of a 
liturgy imposed upon the Church without ground 
or warrant from the law and will of God, although 
of this they are seemingly ignorant, or if they 
are aware of it, their conduct is dictated by a 
spirit of most wilful and destructive wickedness that 
the completed development of their ideas would be 
the excluding of Christ himself from the sphere of 
religious thought, faith, and worship; and while some 
would dispense with prayer in any form as well as 
with preaching, let us give ourselves continually and 
to the utmost of our ability, to prayer and to the 
preaching of the Word. To neglect either the one 
part or the other of our great work, and to claim to be 
esteemed ministers of Christ, is to set up a claim 
which must be the reason and ground of our own 
condemnation; for it is a claim to be accounted his 
servants while living in neglect, contempt, and de- 
fiance of his express and oft repeated commandment 
to all who would serve him in the ministry of his 
kingdom. 

“The Word,” as the object or matter of our minis- 
tration, denotes the whole will, counsel, or purpose 
of God revealed in*Holy Scripture. It is that which 
in other places is called the Word of God, the Word 
of Grace, the Word'of Truth, the Word of Christ, the 
Word of Salvation, the Word of the Spirit of Life, 
all Scripture, the testimony of God, the oracles of 
God, the law, the prophets, and the psalms, the law 
and the testimony; law, grace, and truth; the whole 
counsel and purpose of God, the word and message 
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of reconciliation, that word which is truth, and 
through which men are regenerated, sanctified, and 
saved. This word is the matter of our ministration; 
it is the rule and directory of our ministry, for by it 
we shall be justified or by it condemned. It is the 
seed by which we are regenerated, the light by which 
we are directed, the food by which we are nourished, 
and the foundation on which we are built, the Word 
of Ged, concerning God, and tending ever towards 
God—that word which the Lord hath magnified and 
honoured above all other means of revealing, declar- 
ing, or making known his name, nature, perfections, 
purpose, will; for in the moral and spiritual system 
of the world a place has been given to that word 
analogous to that given to the sun in the planetary 
or stellar system of this world. Life, light, heat, 
fruitfulness, order, beauty, in this world are all 
_ dependent on the sun in the heavens. Even so in 
the moral and spiritual system; there is no life, know- 
ledge, holiness, power, grace, or salvation apart from 
the word, which in Christ Jesus is spirit and life. 
The relation of the Christian ministry to this word 
is altogether peculiar and distinctive of it, for what- 
ever the apostolic and Christian ministry may be 
thought to be, it is and must be essentially and 
necessarily a ministry of the Word. This is of the 
very essence of the idea and office of a Christian 
pastor, evangelist, or teacher; so that he is no Chris- 
tian pastor or teacher who does not give himself 
continually to the ministry of the Word, for Jesus 
Christ himself is essentially named as “The Word.” 
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In this view He is the brightness or effulgence of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person, 
so that while being essentially God and in the bosom 
of the Father, He is also the medium of revelation. 
For the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth, and he that hath heard Him 
hath heard the Father, and he that hath seen Him 
hath seen the Father; for “I and my Father are one.” 
No man hath seen the Father at any time: the only 
begotten who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
revealed him. The ministry of the Word is the 
perpetuated ministry, through the spirit, of Jesus 
Christ. In this respect how sacred, how solemn, how 
glorious our ministry! For as Christ Jesus is the one 
medium through which the will of God is revealed 
for our salvation, for there is one God and one medi- 
ator between Ged and man, the man Christ J esus; 
so it is the will, law, and ordinance of God in Jesus 
Christ that believing men should be to their fellow- 
men the messengers and ministers of the word of 
reconciliation by Jesus Christ our Lord. It is this 
relation of the Word ministered to Jesus Christ and 
through him to God the Father that gives to the Word 
its place of predominant ascendancy in the Church 
of God, in its doctrine, its worship, its discipline, its 
government, and also and equally in the heart, life, 
and conversation of all who profess themselves to be 
and are the faithful followers and the true ministers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is by this Word that a 
believer is a believer; faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God. It is by this Word 
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that the Church (ecclesia) is a church or company 
called out and separated unto the obedience of the 
faith, Come unto me, come out from among 
them and be ye separate, and I will be a 
Father unto you, saith the Lord Almighty speaking 
through his Son. It is by this Word that apostles, 
pastors, and teachers hold office under Christ, for he 
chose them, called them, commanded and ordained 
them, that they might preach and minister the Word 
among all people. We cannot too greatly magnify 
our office as ministers of the Word. But we must 
be aware lest our unworthy labours, character, and. 
ministration be in painful and ignominious contrast 
with our high and sacred office. Let our ministry 
be indeed a ministry of the Word of God. 

If our ministry be a ministry of the Word it will 
be invested with authority—the authority not of the 
minister merely, but of God, whose Word is minis- 
tered, declared, proclaimed, or preached, and taught 
to the people. Christian faith, as distinct from opin- 
ions and theories and findings of science, consists in 
this, that it is a state of mind, heart and life—a sure 
and firm confidence or persuadedness—that God has 
spoken unto us. And it is the reliance of the mind 
on God and the subjection of the life to him, because 
He has revealed himself to us by his Word in and by 
Jesus Christ. God hath spoken unto us by his Son. 
The authority of God binds us unto faith and the 
obedience of faith. Our ministry must therefore, if 
a ministry clothed with authority, even with the 

‘commanding authority of God, be a ministry of the 
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Word. Our formula must ever be not we, not I, but 
the Lord. Not, So saith Calvin, or Jerome, or Augus- 
tine, or Chrysostom, or Athanasius, or even an angel 
from heaven, must be the ground and warrant of. our 
faith; but, “Thus saith the Lord.” And what the 
Lord saith must be learned from the holy Scriptures, 
and must be taught by us, if we would speak as 
having authority, and not as too many, who in these 
days vend and retail and appraise mere vacillating 
opinions instead of the doctrines of the Word of God. 
Whatever is not derived from the inspired Word, 
built upon it, and in exact concord with it, no matter 
what appearance of wisdom it may assume, what 
antiquity it may boast, or by what authority or’ con- 
sent of modern and ancient doctors it may commend 
itself, and with what a show of weighty and elaborate 
reasoning and argument it may vindicate its claims to 
be received by us, it must be rejected as vain, futile, 
frivolous, and fallacious, although wearing the aspect 
and habiliments of venerable truth and of sacred 
authority; for not to the word of prophet, apostle, or 
even angel, are we to bind and pledge our faith as if 
the word of man or angel were rule to our faith. To 
God, to God only, must we give the homage of our 
faith and trust. We are not professors in a scientific 
academy; we are not speculators in metaphysics; we 
are not the representatives of any sect or school of 
human wisdom or opinion; we are the ministers of 
Jesus Christ, and we proclaim and teach the will of 
God according to the Word given in the holy writ- 
ings, with this solemn consideration, that He that 
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receiveth that Word receiveth Christ, and receiveth 
Him that sent him; and he that despiseth that, Word 
despiseth Christ and the Father who hath sent him 
and given him to be the Saviour of the world. This 
consideration invests the duties of the ministry with 
incalculable responsibility, but, at the same time, it 
equally magnifies the responsibility of those who 
hear the Word of God. To the preacher it proclaims, 
“Take heed how you speak and what you speak;” 
and to the hearer it proclaims, “Take heed how you 
hear and what you hear.” Be not proud, be not 
unbelieving, for the Lord hath spoken. Amen. “Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth. I will hear what God, 
the Lord, will speak, for He will speak peace unto his 
people.” Our ministry, grounded on the authority of 
God, must necessarily be dogmatic and authoritative. 
Tf it were not of God, it could not, without arrogance 
and presumption, be of this kind; but if it be, as it 
is, of God, the argument is, “Why do we not believe 
the Word spoken?” If the Word be of men, you may 
form opinions regarding it. If it be of God, it is to 
be received in faith and love, laid up in the heart 
and practised in the life. Therefore, we beseech you, 
search the Scriptures, listen to the testimony of your 
own consciences, and submit not to our authority, but 
to the voice and authority of God. 

Our ministry, as the ministry of the Word, will be 
the ministry of truth ; for God’s Word is truth. That 
Word bears upon it the impress not only of the 
supreme authority of God, but equally the seal and 
impress of his truth. God is true; his Word is truth. 
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On this aspect and characteristic of our ministration 
of the Word I need not dwell; for if our ministry 
is not the ministry of the word of truth, it is not the 
ministry of the Word of God. We must not and 
dare not divide between the authority and the truth 
of God. He is supreme, absolute. He is also the 
God of truth without iniquity. Faith is reposed in 
Him as supreme, and in Him as true. And as the 
ministers of the Word, we are the ministers of the 
truth, as well as of the supreme authority of God. 
Whether therefore ye believe, or refuse to believe, He 
abideth true, faithful, and trustworthy. He cannot 
deny himself. And Christ Jesus the Lord hath said, 
“JT am the way, and the truth, and the life.” Faith, 
while reposing on the authority of God, reposes 
equally in the truth or truthfulness of God. For 
it does not separate the authority from the truth or 
trustworthiness of God. Hence the childishness 
or folly of the question, Whether we believe the 
Word of God because it is true, or because it is the 
Word of God? Our primary obligation is, to ascertain 
whether or not God has spoken ; having certified our- 
selves that He has spoken, we need have no concern 
about the fact that his Word is true. For the words 
or statutes of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether. Nor can our sophistry or unbelief at all 
affect either the authority or the truth of the Word 
of God. But in appealing to our fellow-men, it is no 
light argument that we can appeal to the truth of 
what we proclaim and urge, as well as to the autho- 
rity of Him in whose name we speak; for He is the 
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God of truth, without iniquity, just and right, the 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working. We 
speak the words of truth and soberness ; we speak as 
to wise men, judge ye what we say. Nay more, the 
Lord himself condescends to reason with us, saying, 
“Come now, let us reason together.” The faith 
demanded or called for by the gospel is only another 
name for a reasonable response to truth, even the 
truth of God. And to refuse this response or Amen 
of the heart and of the intelligence, is to prove that 
we are unreasonable, or that, like the Jews of old, we 
will not believe unless we behold signs and wonders. 
Unbelief, however, cannot make void the truth and 
faithfulness of God. But how wonderful, and how 
full of truth is the Word which we minister! and 
how foolish and suicidal is our unbelief! Never did. 
truth offer itself to man with such evidence as the 
Word of God; and never did truth hold out to man 
such an inheritance of glory as that offered and 
promised by the sure Word of God. He that receiveth 
the truth, he that believeth this word of truth, shall 
inherit all things, for he shall inherit eternal life. For 
he hath set to his seal that God is true; whereas he 
that believeth not hath accounted God false, untrust- 
worthy—a liar. Yet he abideth true and faithful. 
His word ministered by us is truth; is not yea and 
nay leaving room for doubt and for opinion, but is 
“Yea and Amen,” demanding trust or faith to the 
glory of God and our salvation. 

Our ministry of the Word is necessarily a ministry 
of grace; for the Word is the word of the grace of 
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God, by Jesus Christ. The institution of all the 
offices and ministry of the Christian Church is 
grounded on the fact that the grace of God, bringing 
salvation to all men hath been manifested by Jesus 
Christ. “For we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and of 
truth.” It is this that gives to the Christian ministry 
its character as an evangelical ministry ; otherwise, 
it were a ministration of the law of condemnation, 
and of death. But it is a ministration of righteous- 
ness, grace, and life. Therefore, it is suited to the 
condition and circumstances of a guilty and fallen 
world. “Glory toGod in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men.” This is the ministration of the 
Word, and to proclaim this Word we are called and 
ordained ; “For as sin hath reigned unto death, even 
so grace hath reigned through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord” A min- 
istry that is not a ministry of the Word and 
Grace, is not a ministry of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God ; for it omits that which gives to “the 
Word” its evangelical and peculiar characteristic. 
An evangelical or apostolic ministry must of necessity 
be a ministry of the word of the grace, as well as of 
- the truth and authority of God. For grace presup- 
poses law and sin and guilt: it implies and offers 
pardon, reconciliation, and righteousness ; it proceeds 
upon the substitution of Christ the Son of God in the 
room of the guilty; and it provides that the sinner 
shall through the mere favour of God, and by the 
effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, be restored to 
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the image of God, be conformed to Christ Jesus, and 
be constituted an heir and possessor of eternal life. 
And all this, and much more, is secured by grace ; 
while the law of God, as holy, just, good, true, and 
spiritual, is magnified and made honourable. Our 
ministry of grace, or of the word of grace, is this, that 
God commandeth all men to repent and believe the 
gospel; for God is in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing unto men their tres- 
passes ; we therefore as in Christ’s stead, beseech you 
to be reconciled unto God. For God so loved the 
world as to give his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. Our ministry is not the Christian 
ministry, unless it be the ministration of the Word of 
the grace of God, who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth. For itis 
of the infinite grace of God that he gave his Son to 
be the propitiation, not for our sins only, but for the 
sins of the whole world. 

I do not here insist on the doctrines commonly 
called Evangelical. No ministry without these doc- 
trines has ever been, or will ever be, blessed to the 
conversion of sinners and the edification of saints. 
All that I urge is this, that if we be true to the 
Word of God as given in Holy Scripture, our 
ministry must necessarily be evangelical, or a 
ministry of the Word of the grace of God. But 
so far am I from holding, believing, or teaching, that 
we should not, because we preach the Word of grace, 
preach the Word of law, that, on the contrary, I 
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maintain, believe, and teach that no man can preach 
grace, and offer the grace of God to his fellow-men, 
who does not at the same time proclaim law, even 
that law which is unchanged and abiding as the 
throne and being of God. “Justice and judgment 
are the habitation of thy throne; mercy and truth go 
continually before thee.” 

But what I wish to guard you against is this con- 
founding of certain articles, points, or doctrines, with 
the great and eternal truth and Word of grace—the 
Word of the grace of God. Five, ten, or twenty 
points may have assumed importance and promin- 
ency in the history of theological controversy. But 
these must not be mistaken for the Word of grace. 
That Word is more and greater far than all the points 
debated or discussed among theologians. And above 
all the din and tumult, and noise and dust of theolo- 
logical disputation and debate, the Word of God’s 
grace like the sun in the firmament moves forward 
in the pathway for it divinely prescribed. The 
Word of God’s grace is at once narrower and 
far more comprehensive than are the words and 
points and pins of some men who call themselves 
evangelical theologians. Blessed be God that it is 
so: that the Word which we are ordained to minis- 
ter is the Word, not of man’s goodwill or wisdom, but 
of the grace, wisdom, and power of God. 

Our ministration of the Word, if it be true to that 
Word, will be distinguished and characterised by 
fulness, How can it be otherwise, if we be true to 
the matter of our ministry? For in that Word there 
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are things old and new; there are truths of history 
and prophecy ; there are laws and doctrines ; there 
are threatenings and promises. There is the record 
of what befell our race and world before the age of 
what is called history, and there is the announcement 
of what shall befall the righteous and the wicked 
when time shall be no more. The Word of Scripture 
extends to the remotest past, and throws itself for- 
ward into the most distant future. No man need 
therefore say that there is in the Word any lack or 
want or scantness of matter. He may, if he be at all 
an apt scribe or interpreter of the Word, indulge his 
taste for history or for doctrine, for prophecy or for 
precept, for promises the most consolatory or for 
threatenings the most terrible. He can take the 
sweep of all life, and survey the history of all time. 
He may treat of matters relating to the collective 
mass of humanity, or of matters that relate to every 
individual of the human family. He is a minister of 
the Word, and that Word bears a resemblance to the 
works of God in its fulness, and, as I may say, exu- 
berance of what is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, and for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. Asin its authority, truth, 
and grace, so also in its copiousness, it is an expres- 
sion of the fulness of God. No diligent student of 
that Word can say with truth that he has exhausted 
the stores and supplies of grace and truth spread be- 
fore him in the Bible. After all his investigations, 
there will still be occasion for the exhortation, “Search 
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the Scriptures,” and need for the prayer, “What I know 
not teach thou me.” Systems, compends, bodies of 
divinity, and collections as into cisterns of the living 
water, may fail: but come as often as we will to the 
spring and fountain-head, we shall find that the 
waters of life are welling up and overflowing. And 
in these days I hesitate not to affirm that the man 
who will make the Bible his special study, and make 
it his special care to expound the truth there revealed, 
will never have occasion to complain that he is with- 
out a text, or topic, or sermon for the Sabbath, or for 
any day of the week. But if we would know the 
abundance of the truth—the fulness of the Word— 
and if we would exhibit some measure of this fulness 
to the people, we must obey the word of the Lord to 
Joshua, enjoining him to meditate on it day and night. 
By so doing, we shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water that bringeth forth its fruit in its sea- 
son. Biblical theology will never be, can never be, 
like a heath in the desert. Its leaf will be always 
green, and its fruit will be both abundant and pleas- 
ant, sweet unto the taste, good for food, and fitted to 
make men wise unto salvation. It must be otherwise 
with those who depend on theological scrap-books, or 
mere theological jotters. Their teaching and minis- 
tration must often be “poor, lean, and ill-favoured.” 
And for the abundance and richness of the divine 
Word there will be substituted truths more or less 
congenial to the minister, or to the people, or to the age 
and section of the Church to which the minister hap- 
pens to belong, or with which he is more immediately 
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connected. In this way the shadows of controversies 
project themselves through ages, long after the con- 
troversies themselves have been put to rest and 
silence, and the free and full or copious character 
of Scripture is forgotten or lost sight of. Instead of 
coming to the Word for the full, written, and inspired 
text, men come to it for “proof texts,” or statements in 
support and vindication of their selected and favourite 
topics and heads of doctrines, as if these were virtu- 
ally the sum total of sacred and inspired divinity. 
Against this we must be on our guard if we would be 
faithful expositors and ministers of the Word of God. 
This length, breadth, depth, height, this fulness of 
Scripture, is one of the grounds of the exhortation of 
Paul to Timothy :—*Give attendance to reading: 
meditate upon these things. Give thyself wholly to 
them, that thy profiting may appear unto all.” 
“Therefore every scribe who is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” That treasury or repository is 
the Word. In it there is abundance. Let us as 
as stewards of God, faithful to our charge, distribute 
liberally and bountifully the riches of the word of the 
grace and truth of God. 

Corresponding with the fulness of the Word, and 
indicative of it, is the variety of the same Word. In 
this view it bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
Works of God. In them there is observable a copia 
or munificence, and as it were, a prodigality and pro- 
fusion—an affluence which betokens the source from 
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which they are derived, and from which they are 
given and spread out before us; and in them there 
is a variety as remarkable as is their copiousness. So 
is it with the Word of God, and so ought it to be with 
our ministry of that Word. The complaint ought 
never to be well founded that the ministry in its 
preaching is monotonous, or characterised both by 
sameness and uniformity of matterand manner. The 
unity of Scripture in its design and leading truths is 
not inconsistent with its marvellous variety and 
diversity in details. And corresponding with this 
ought to be our ministry and our preaching. Let us 
seek out acceptable words, and at the same time let 
us search out and expound and illustrate the Scrip- 
tures, for in them we shall find such a variety of 
topics, themes, facts, characters, events, persons, doc- 
trines, truths, promises, and such a variety as to the 
forms of expression, style, language, circumstance, and 
mode of communication as shall, if we wisely study 
the Word and minister it, take away all occasion of 
complaint respecting the monotony of our preaching, 
whether as to matter or to manner, as to substance or _ 
as to form. | 
The Word is suited, divinely suited, to the wants, 
circumstances, and condition of the Church of God. 
And our ministry, if a Scriptural ministry of the 
Word must be adapted to the condition of the people. 
It must therefore be a carrying into effect of the de- 
sign for which all Scripture has been inspired of God, 
namely, that it may be profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, and instruction in righteousness. 
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Information or instruction, impression in the con- 
science as by conviction, and in the feelings as by 
emotions of sorrow or joy, fear or hope, and persuasion 

leading to theacceptance of Christ in the truth, and sub- 
jection to him in a life of obedience and conformity to 
him, may be said to be among the chief ends of the 
ministry, as they are among the chief ends for which 
the Word of God has been given, that believers may 
attain unto that perfection to which in Christ they 
are foreordained. In order to all this we need, as 
ministers of Christ and of his Word, that wisdom from 
above which is profitable to direct. For here it holds 
true that if any man, young or old, think himself wise 
he is indeed a fool, and it were his wisdom to acknow- 
ledge it. Divine illumination and divine wisdom, 
even the grace and wisdom of the Holy Spirit are 
needed by us if we would rightly minister and divide 
the word of truth, so distributing it as to give to each 
one the suitable portion, the word in season. Let us 
therefore pray for the spirit of wisdom and of utter- 
ance—for the tongue of the learned—that we may 
be able to speak to every one the appropriate and 
seasonable word. No less necessary is it that we 
ourselves feel the power of the Word, and have expe- 
rience in our own souls of its effectual working. For 
then can we from experience testify that it is not the 
word of man but the Word of God. Nor can we ex- 
pect the Word to be a word of power unto others to 
whom we speak or minister when it has not been to 
ourselves the word of the power of God. Along with 
all this we need practical and exercised ability rightly 
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to divide the word of truth, combined with that 
prudence and knowledge which can be had only by 
converse and intimacy with the families and mem- 
bers or adherents of the congregation in the midst of 
which we labour in word and doctrine. To all these 
and pervading them all there must be zeal for the 
glory of God, mingled and blended with compassion 
for the souls of men. When we reflect on all this, 
how can we refrain from exclaiming with the Apostle, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is with the view to beget and deepen this feeling 
of self-insufficiency that I have said much of what 
has been spoken at this time. I have desired to set 
before you, and before myself, some of the chief 
matters and ends of our ministry, as a ministry of 
prayer, and of the Word, so that, holding them up 
before us, we may, through the grace of God, while 
acknowledging our insufficiency as of ourselves, be 
stirred up to aim at giving full proof of our ministry, 
studying, above all things, to show ourselves approved 
unto God, workmen not needing to be ashamed, to 
whom the Lord will say, “Well done, good and faithful _ 
servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 

Of what has been said this is the sum. As our 
office and work are holy, we must be holy men, 
spiritually minded; 80 shall there be a correspond- 
ency between our official work and our personal 
character. And as with respect to our daily bread, 
we pray for it, we pray having received it, and pray 
after it, giving thanks also; similarly, in relation to 
our daily ministry of the Word, we are to pray for it 
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as the bread of life, to pray in distributing it, and to 
pray after the distribution. Our ministry is to be 
begun with prayer, prosecuted with prayer, and ended 
with prayer and praise. In our ministry, or sérvice, 
we are to remember that as the Word has not been 
originated by us, but prepared to our hand, it is not 
enunciated by our authority, but by the authority of 
Him who gave the Word, and sent us to publish it 
in his name. From Him it derives authority, truth, 
grace, fulness, variety, suitableness, and efficacy. We 
are not, therefore, mere apologists for the Word, but 
heralds of the truth and of the King. We are dis- 
tributors and deacons of the Word, called to labour 
in season and out of season, to accommodate and adapt 
our ministration to all sorts and conditions of men, 
if so be that they may be saved. “In the morning 
sow thy seed, in the evening withhold not thine hand, 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” “Who then 
is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath 
made ruler over his household, to give them meat in 
due season? Blessed is that servant whom his lord, 
when he cometh, shall find so doing.” 

In what has been said, I have restricted attention 
and remark to some of the more general objects and 
aspects of the Christian ministry, but it must be 
admitted that those referred to are perhaps, of all 
others, the main and cardinal objects and duties of 
our office. In seeking to be faithful to these, we 
shall not do negligently the work of the Lord in any 
other department of our sacred and responsible voca- 
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tion. For surely if faithful in these things, we shall 
not be unfaithful in others. For nothing is trivial 
that affects the perfection of our ministry. But 
as life, and time, and opportunity, and working 
power are limited and fast fleeting, we must not 
be so engrossed and occupied with the tithing of 
anise, mint, and cummin in the lesser matters, as to 
forget and omit, or hurriedly perform or attend to 
the weightier matters of justice, mercy, and the love 
of God. The lesser matters may receive a share of 
attention, so as not to be left undone; but the great 
business of prayer and the ministry of the Word 
must, at all hazard and cost of labour and toil, be 
attended to. We must give ourselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the Word. 

May I then add a few simple practical counsels. 
I shall merely enunciate them. 

“There is nothing from God, from the Spirit, nor 
from right reason, to cause us to make any question 
of our work, or to be unwilling to it; but from the 
world, the flesh, and the devil we shall have much 
and more perhaps than we yet expect. But against 
all temptations, if we have recourse to God, and look 
on his great obligations on the one side, and the 
hopeful effects and reward on the other, we shall see 
that we have little cause either to draw back or to 
faint. Let us set before us the abit given by 
Paul—Acts xx. 

Oh, what a lesson is here before us; how ill is it 
learnt by those who still question that all this be 
their duty. I confess some of these words of Paul 
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have been so often presented before mine eyes, and 
struck upon my conscience, that I have been deeply 
convinced by them both of my duty and negligence; 
and I think this one speech better deserves a twelve- 
months’ study thin most things that young students 
do lay out their time in. O brethren, write it upon 
your study doors, or set it as your copy in capital 
letters still before your eyes. Could we but properly 
learn but two or three lines of it, what preachers we 
should be. (1.) For our general business, SERVING 
gun LORD WITH HUMILITY OF MIND. (2.) Our special 
work, TAKE HEED TO YOURSELVES AND TO ALL THE 
FLOCK. (3.) Our doctrine, REPENTANCE TOWARD GoD 
AND FAITH TOWARD ouR Lorn Jesus Curist. (4) The 
place and manner of our teaching, I HAVE TAUGHT 
YOU PUBLICLY AND FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. (5.) The 
object and internal manner, J HAVE CEASED NOT TO 
WARN EVERY ONE, NIGHT AND DAY, WITH TEARS. This 
is it that must win souls and preserve them. (6.) His 
innocency and self-denial for the advantage of the 
gospel, I HAVE COVETED NO MAN’S SILVER OR GOLD. (7.) 
His patience, NONE OF THESE THINGS MOVE ME, NEITHER 
count I MY LIFE DEAR. (8.) And amongst all our 
motives these have need to be in capital letters before 
our eyes—We oversee and feed THE CHURCH OF GOD, 
WHICH HE HATH PURCHASED WITH HIS OWN BLOOD. 
GRIEVOUS WOLVES SHALL ENTER IN AMONG YOU, NOT 
SPARING THE FLOCK; AND OF YOURSELVES SHALL MEN 
ARISE, SPEAKING PERVERSE THINGS, TO DRAW AWAY 
DISCIPLES AFTER THEM. Write all this upon your 
hearts, and it will do yourselves and the church more 
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good than twenty years’ study of lower things, which, 
though they get you greater applause in the world, 
yet, separated from these, will make you but sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. The great advantage of 
a sincere heart is, that God, and glory, and the saving 
of souls are its very end; and when that end is truly 
attained, no labour or suffering will stop men or turn 
them back; fora man must have his end, whatever 
it cost him. He still retains this lesson, whatever he 
forget, ONE THING IS NECESSARY, and Seek jirst the 
kingdom of God, and therefore says, Vecessity ts laid 
upon me, yea, woers unto me if I preach not the gospel. 
This is that which will most effectually make easy 
all our labours, make light all our burdens, make all 
our sufferings seem tolerable, and cause us to venture 
on any hazard on the way. 

That which I once made the motto of my colours 
in another warfare, I desire may be still before my 
eyes in this, which yet according to my intention are 
not altogether another. On the one side, He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; on the other, WVec propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas. This, Dr. Reynolds — 
thought, had reason enough in it to hold him to his 
labours, though it cost him his life. He that knoweth 
_ that he serveth a God that will never suffer any man 
to be a loser by him,meed not fear what hazard he 
runs in his cause; and he that knows that he seeks a 
prize which, if obtained, will infinitely overmatch his 
cost, may boldly engage his whole estate on it, and 
sell all to purchase so rich a pearl.” (Bazter’s Re- 
Jormed Pastor.) 
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Form, entertain, cherish, and continually cultivate 
a lofty idea of what is involved in the work and 
responsibilities of a minister of the Word of God. 
Cherish and cultivate continually an ever-deepening 
sense of your own inadequacy and insufficiency for 
this work, so that, while ambitious to be a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, you may betake yourself 
continually to the Lord for the supplies of grace, wis- 
dom, strength, and consolation which he has promised 
and is ever ready to bestow. For he sends none a 
warfare at his own charges. 

Study your Bible night and day, as well in the 
original languages as in the English and authorised 
version of the sacred Scriptures. So read and study 
that blessed book that you shall be conscious of pro- 
gressive knowledge of its truths and contents. This 
will be profitable to your own soul and profitable 
unto your ministry. A Biblical, a Scriptural, a 
thoroughly Evangelical ministry, 1s the great want of 
the time. 

Be covetous, miserly, avaricious of time, for oh, it 
is hard work and costly to redeem it or buy it back. 

Have always on hand a treatise requiring the 
exercise in your reading of severe and sustained, of 
manly, invigorating, and bracing thought. 

Keep your mind and heart young, so shall your 
thoughts have the freshness and vivacity of youth, 
along with the strength and sobriety of increasing 
years, study, and wisdom. 

Neglect not lecturing or the exegetical and exposi- 
tory method of handling and declaring the Word of 
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God. With this view have beside you Bengel’s 
Gnomon and some good critical and expository work 
on the book which you are specially studying and 
interpreting. Familiarise yourself with Old Testa- 
ment history, typology, and prophecy. Principal 
Fairbairn’s works will be in this respect of much 
use to you. 

Cultivate in preaching simplicity, naturalness, ease, 
power, precision, definiteness. Beware of certain ex- 
tolled models. Read as muchas you can of Chrysos- 
tom's Homilies and Augustine’s Sermons. If possible, 
as much as lieth in you, dispense with the manu- 
script in the pulpit. Soak and drench your mind in 
what you have carefully written, and read neither 
from memory nor from manuscript. Speak directly 
to the people. Engage their attention by your eye 
and hand as well as by your voice. 

In Session and Deacons’ Court, if there is to be 
much speaking, let it be in prayer, not in unprofit- 
able and wasteful words when business ought to be 
well and expeditiously done or attended to. 

Live free of gossip, and frown away from you all reli- 
gious tale-bearers. They separate chief friends and di- 
vide the minister sometimes from the best of his flock. 

Appear among your ministerial brethren and seek 
to be acceptable to them, and gradually learn to take 
your share of public and presbyterial work. But 
pray not to be a mere political ecclesiastic, 

Never be beyond receiving the counsels of age, 
wisdom, and experience; but beware of those who 
are always ready to give you a bit of their mind. 
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Avoid hearing or desiring to hear the opinions of 
the people respecting your ministrations. In a word, 
be much in prayer; be mighty in the Scriptures, and 
study to show yourself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth, for then, when Christ, our life, 
shall appear, you giving in your account, not with 
grief, but with joy, shall receive his approving word, 
and with it a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

May I suggest, in conclusion, that you would 
immediately give special study, for your own use, to 
the Ministerial Directory of the Apostle in the three 
Pastoral Epistles, and with them to Gildas Salvianus 
or Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, or even Burnet’s Pas- 
toral Care. 

Have before you on your study-table, or sus- 
pended on the wall, the words, “Take heed to thy- 
self and to the doctrine, thereby shalt thou both 
save thyself and those who hear thee,” with a tran- 
script of your ordination engagements, and vows ; and 
not unseemly or out of place would be a copy of the 
words in which John Bunyan pourtrays or describes 
a faithful minister—a man of watchfulness and expe- 
rience, of knowledge, faithfulness, and sincerity—an 
interpreter, one of a thousand—a very grave person, 
—“His eyes were lifted up to heaven; the best of 
books was in his hand; the law of truth was on his 
lips; the world was behind his back; he stood as if 
he pleaded with men; and a crown of gold did hang 
over his head.” 

The Lord, who has led us and provided for us all 
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our life long, and counting us faithful, put us into the 
ministry of the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
even that God who is the Redeemer and the Head of 
his own Church, and who moves among the seven 
golden candlesticks and holds the seven stars in his 
right hand be with you, my brother, from this day 
forward, making your ministry as a fruitful bough, 
even a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run 
over the wall; may your ministry be a living minis- 
try in the spirit; may it be progressively, more and 
more fruitful, and may your strength of body, your 
vigour of mind, your time, thoughts, studies, prayers 
labours, be laid without reserve on the altar of the 
Lord, and be accepted in his service. Begin in faith, 
in prayer, and in hope, for he has said, “Be of good 
courage. Have not I commanded thee: and my pre- 
sence shall go with thee. I will not fail thee nor 
forsake thee.” Hope in God, and not only shall you 
praise him, but others shall give thanks on your be- 
half. Gird yourself for the work, be early at it: be 
constant at it: subordinate everything to it. Every- 
thing in the Church and in the world betokens that. 
events of unprecedentedly grand character in the moral 
- and spiritual spheres, as well as in the political and 
social condition of the race are near at hand. We 
hear the rumbling of their wheels as they are hasten- 
ing on with the commission, Overturn, Overturn, 
Overturn everything that exalteth itself against God 
and his Christ. For yet once more, &. In the near 
prospect of these things, and living as we are in the 
midst of mighty changes, let us have our anchor cast 
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within the vail: let us wait on God—let us be strong 
and quit us like men, not forgetting the word, “As thy 
days thy strength.” And at the end of the day—for 
you are to-day going forth unto your work until the 
evening—may you rest in the Lord, and may you and 
each of us receive from the lips of the Saviour, Judge, 
and Lord, the words, “Well done, well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 0, my brother, keep that which is committed 
to thee. Be faithful unto death. Grace be with 
thee in thy study, in thy ministry, in all things, and 


for ever more. Amen. 
Cup, ¢f 
V Aol, i 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. ( 





A very marked characteristic of Paul is the genero- 
sity of feeling and sentiment which he cherished and 
expressed concerning those who were associated with 
him in the labours of his apostolic and evangelistic 
ministry. Although he cannot but come into the 
front because of his temperament, his abilities, his 
labours and sufferings, as well as by reason of his 
commission and authority as an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, yet he does not, like Diotrephes, seem ambi- 
tious of pre-eminence: much less does he prate like 
him with malicious words against others whose gifts 
or services might be brought into competition with 
his own. Even when he is obliged to say concerning 
some in Rome, while he was there a prisoner in bonds, 
that they preached Christ from motives of envy, 
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strife, or contention, and not from love, thinking to 
add to the afflictions and griefs of the Apostle, his 
generous heart finds reason for joy even in this, that 
whether in pretence or in truth Christ is preached : 
“J,” says the noble-minded Apostle, “therein do re- 
joice, yea, and I will rejoice.” From whatever 
motives the work was done, Paul could not but re- 
joice that it was done: for he could not but hope well 
concerning the preaching or proclaiming of the name, 
person, work, death, life, reign, and glory of Christ. 
What a contrast is this to the feelings and conduct of 
those good but little men who can hardly bear that 
even the work of Christ should be done unless it be 
done by them or by their sect or denomination! 
Selfishness is a large part of the compound that makes 
up the character of not a few. It was a very incon- 
siderable ingredient in the character of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. He is never forgetful of others— 
men or women—his fellow-labourers “whose names,” 
says he, “are in the book of life.” 

Paul and Apollos, “who are they?’ he asks the 
Corinthians, “but ministers by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man.” Neither the one nor 
_ the other is anything, or, if anything, they are one in 
this, that they are fellow-labourers in the vineyard 
and house of God. And yet Apollos is mighty in the 
Scriptures, instructed in the way of the Lord, fervent 
in spirit, a diligent, laborious, and bold witness of 
Christ 

“Archippus,” says Paul, writing to Philemon, “is 
our fellow-soldier.” “Epaphras,” says he, writing to 
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the Colossians, “is our dear fellow-servant, and for you 
a faithful minister of Christ, always striving fervently 
for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
complete in all the will of God. I bear him record 
that he hath a great zeal for you and them that are in 
Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis.” Again, writing 
to the Philippians, he says, “Epaphroditus is my 
brother, and companion in labour and fellow-soldier, 
but your messenger, and he that ministereth to my 
warts. For he longed after you all, and was full of 
heaviness because that ye had heard that he had been 
sick; for, indeed, he was sick nigh unto death ; but 
God had mercy on him, and not on him only, but on 
me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow. I 
sent him, therefore, the more carefully, that when ye 
see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the 
less sorrowful. Receive him therefore in the Lord 
with all gladness, and hold such in reputation. Be- 
cause for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, 
not regarding his life, to supply your lack of service 
to me.” “Tychicus (Col. iv.7) is a beloved brother, 
and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord.” “Onesimus is a faithful and beloved brother, 
one of you.” (Col. iv. 9.) “Philemon is our dearly 
beloved and fellow-labourer.” (Phil.i.) “Marcus, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas the beloved physician, are 
my fellow-labourers.” (Phil. i.) Titusis, when Paul 
writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ii. 4), “my brother ;” 
when he writes to himself, he is “my own son after 
the common faith.” 

Without specifying the names of Stephanas, For- 
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tunatus, and Achaicus, who refreshed the apostle’s 
spirit, Aquila and Priscilla, Paul’s “helpers in 
Christ Jesus,” who for his sake laid down their own 
necks, “unto whom,” says he, “not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles ; “Phebe, his 
sister, a succourer of many, and of himself also; Mary, 
who bestowed much labour on him; Urban, his helper ; 
Gaius, his host, and the host of the whole Church’ —. 
the terms in which Paul writes and speaks of 
Timothy, as well as the terms in which he weites 
to him, illustrate the nobleness and Christian gene- 
rosity of sentiment and feeling that distinguished 
and embued the character of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. They indicate that he had in large measure 
the faculty of attracting to himself the hearts, confi- 
dence, and friendship of others ; and that he could, by. 
the great capacity and sympathy of his soul, retain the 
confidence and reciprocate the friendships of his 
brethren, whether young or old, whether more or less 
gifted. Without this capacity of soul—the power of 
attracting others in confidence and sympathy—of re- 
taining that confidence and sympathy; of moving 
others to work, or to endure sufferings by the example 
set to them, and the generous and heroic appreciation 
of their services, Paul could not have wielded or 
exercised that far-spread and intense power and in- 
fluence which we know he did wield and exercise for 
‘the glory of God, and the planting, establishment, and 
extension of the Church and Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
In other words, without this, Paul could not have 
- been the man or the apostle that he actually or in 
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fact was. And by this, as by his other wonderful 
gifts and endowments, he towers in lofty stature, as 
in grand and symmetrical mental, moral, and spiritual 
proportion and build, high and far above the genera- 
tions and tribes of others who have been honoured to 
do important work in the Church of God. A man 
must have soul and heart, as well as spiritual ability 
and intellectual power. He must be capable of emo- 
tion and sympathy if he would excite emotion and 
evoke sympathy, and by so doing move the minds, 
the wills, and the springs of action of other men. It 
was not without reason that David, before saying, 
_ “Then will I teach transgressors thy way, and sinners 

‘shall then be converted unto thee,” offered the prayer, 
“Restore unto me, O Lord, the joy of thy salvation, 
and uphold me with thy free, thy generous Spirit.” 
We need the baptism of the fire of the Holy Ghost 
as for other ends, so also to burn out of us, and con- 
sume our selfishness, and by heating our little and 
cold hearts, extend and enlarge them into a capacity 
of so entering into the hearts, feelings, sorrows, joys, 
and experience of other men as to make them our 
own. <A frigid, congealed statue of a man—a cold, 
dry, dead sapless soul, is not that which God honours 
to do great and good service either for the Church or 
for the world. Oh for life spiritual, intellectual, 
moral life, rejoicing in its own unconstrained free and 
spontaneous action in all diversified forms, in which, 
welling and bubbling up as from a living fountain, 
it leaps and bounds forward in its course, or moves 
more slowly and sedately among men, distributing 
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everywhere blessings, happiness, and gladness. Oh 
for a more generous, unselfish, and public spirit—a 
spirit reflecting, indeed, the likeness of the Spiritof God. 
Such a spirit was that of Paul; and it ought to be 
ours if we are regenerate, or are the children of God. 
“For,” writes John Howe, “to be born of God signi- 
fies a universalised mind and spirit that bears some 
image of the Divine infinity ; not in essence, not in 
being, not in presence, not in power—that is impos- 
sible—but in aim and design; that is, that as He 
cannot possibly be confined anyway, so I will not 
confine myself. To have a universalised mind and 
spirit, co-existent as it were with the creation, labour- 
ing to do all the good that is possible everywhere, so 
far as any power of mine can extend; and where no 
power of mine can extend, thither my desire and 
prayer shall extend. Such a one is born of God, is 
like God, ready to scatter everywhere Divine bless- 
ings through the world. This is one born of God; 
that as he fills the whole earth with his goodness, so I 
would, by all acts of benefaction, as much as lies in 
my compass, never limiting myself in aim or design, 
though my capacity do never so much limit me.”* 
That Paul was a regenerate man of this kind is 
abundantly evident from his whole life after the time 
of his conversion unto Christ, and it is beautifully illus- 
trated by his sentiments regarding his fellow-labourers 
in general, and more especially by what he says con-. 
cerning Timothy. , 


* John Howe on Regeneration, 
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Not only does he on several occcasions associate 
him with himself in the inscription of his apostolical 
letters (as 2 Cor. i; Phil. i; Col.i.; 1 Thes. i; 2 
Thes. i.; and Philemon i.); but he is always careful 
to commend him and to add to his authority as a 
minister of the gospel. Timothy was comparatively 
young. And as the apostle had, in writing to Tim- 
othy himself, said to him, “Let no man despise thy 
youth ;” so, in writing concerning him to the Corin- 
thians, he says, “Let no man despise him.” This 
word to the Corinthians was specially called for, 
because that Church seems to have been richer in 
spiritual gifts than in spiritual grace. It seems to 
have prided itself on the attainments, knowledge, and 
spiritual endowments of its members. But among a 
people of this kind, puffed up with knowledge and 
much given to religious loquacity, a young man like 
Timothy would, as it were, be naturally, although 
most unreasonably, despised. His words, however 
weighty and true and appropriate, would be encoun- 
tered, on the part of these men of lofty spiritual 
culture and attainment, with the thought or response 
—“Ah, he is only a young man; he has much to 
-learn; there is nothing new in what he says; and yet 
he is, or seems to be, a very promising young man. 
But it is impossible to put an old head on young 
shoulders.” Nothing to a young or to an aged minis- 
ter is more disheartening than the virtual contempt 
of spiritual pride of this sort. The effect of itis to 
paralyse the faculties of thought and of expression. 
Let no man despise or think lightly, much less speak 
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contemptuously of the minister of Christ. His youth, 

-if adorned with becoming grace, ought to prevent the 
_ first or incipient risings of any feelings denoted by 
the word despise. Nay more, this ought to excite 
and foster feelings of the very opposite kind, feelings 
of respect, sympathy, and esteem. 

Timothy was constitutionally delicate, timid, and 
diffident. He was emphatically a modestus theologus, 
a modest theologian—modest as a man, and modest 
as a preacher and minister. While this excellent 
gracefulness of his character and ministrations might 
and certainly would commend him to the more spirit- 
ual and judicious of the people, it would give occasion 
to others to presume upon his gentleness, and by 
their hard speeches and unworthy and overbearing 
conduct give him much cause of annoyance and 
sorrow. A robuster and bolder man might not feel 
all this to any very disturbing degree. But it was 
otherwise with a habit of mind and feeling such as 
that of Timothy. Knowing this, and mindful of 
Timothy’s many tears, Paul, as a father speaking on 
the behalf of his son, says, “See that he be with you 
without fear.” Instead of giving him cause of feeling 
that he was despised, or even that he was not encour- 
aged, they ought rather to show to him proofs of 
their respect and esteem, giving him all due and 
possible countenance and encouragement in the work 
of the Lord. A conscientious minister of Jesus Christ 
has many causes and occasions of fear; why should 
these be multiplied, aggravated, and intensified by the 
apathy, indifference, disrespect, or want of cordiality 
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and sympathy on the part of those who, of all others, 

should be his helpers in the Lord? A congregation 

that despises its minister and gives him occasion of 
fear, is a congregation that can hardly expect the 

grace and blessing of the Lord on the ministrations 

of the sanctuary. Sympathy, or a reciprocation of 
benevolent feeling between minister and people, is 

not only a condition almost indispensable to minis- 

terial freedom, cheerfulness, alacrity, and boldness, 

but it is like good soil—soil already blessed and pre- 

pared for yet a larger and more abundant measure of 
blessing. But a state of feeling that is like the soil 

bearing thorns and briers, is nigh unto cursing. A 

want of sympathy or mutual and reciprocal esteem 

between minister and people, is one of the greatest 

possible hindrances to the efficiency and success of 
the ministry. And there is this peculiarity about 

these feelings and sentiments that, while they cannot . 
be commanded or constrained, they are most easily 

injured, wounded, or marred. Beware of wounding 

in this respect, for wounds, even when healed, leave 

scars that show where the injury was done. The way 

to prevent this is to give due heed to the words of 

the apostle, “We beseech you, brethren, to know them 

who labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, 

and admonish you; and to esteem them very highly 

in love for their work’s sake. Be at peace among 

yourselves.” (1 Thes. v. 12, 13.) 

Where this want of sympathy and mutual respect 
and esteem exists, it will show itself in ways direct 
and indirect. But more especially on the part of the 
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people it will show itself by their indifference and 
irregularity in attendance on the ordinances of public 
worship; by their neglect of meetings for prayer; by 
their indifference to the welfare and prosperity of the 
congregation and church of which they are members; 
by their reluctant response to any appeals made to 
them for increase of liberality in giving to the cause 
of Christ, and for giving their services in connection 
with Sabbath schools, tract distribution, or any other 
department or branch of evangelistic and local work. 
The minister and one or two of the elders will be 
expected to be all and to do all, if not also to give all, 
while they are nothing, do nothing, give nothing. 
What are they but cumberers of the ground? 
They invariably oppose all improvements, and 
give their full strength to withstand and hinder 
the progress of every undertaking having for its aim 
the extension, enlargement, and increased life and 
energy of the church and congregation, enjoying their 
privileges, rejoicing in testifying for the principles of 
the church as vital, essential, and fundamental; while 
they also sing, “Let us alone.” How pleasant is it to. 
do nothing; or from our safe rock and strong tower to 
to see our brethren in agony among the billows while 
the wind howls angrily, but innocuously, against the 
thick and strong walls of our castle of spiritual pride 
ease and indolence! 

I dwell the rather on this, because sympathy, re- 
spect, confidence, and esteem on the part of. the 
people towards their minister, or towards those who 
labour among them in word and doctrine, is like the 
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gluten or pabulum in the seed round about the germ; 
-or it is like the rudiments of learning from which a 
scholar advances to higher and progressively higher 
stages of attainment. This cordiality of feeling is to 
be cherished, not only for its own sake, but also, and 
indeed much more for the sake of the many blissful 
fruits which may grow out of it, or the many practi- 
cal and spiritual developments of life which may 
proceed from it. It is not only as a pabulum or 
nutritious element about the roots of congregational 
life and prosperity ; but it is also in its influence and 
effect, like a pure, bracing, and healthful atmosphere, 
enveloping minister and people. Ministerial work 
where this is found is as different, spiritually, as is 
the work in ordinary life of a workman plying his 
activity in pure and wholesome air from the work of 
_the same man doing his work in a poisoned, un- 
healthful, or deleterious atmosphere. In the one case 
he is vigorous, buoyant, elastic and unfatigued after 
his work ; in the other case he is depressed, nerve- 
less, heartless, and weary before his work is well 
begun. And no wonder although it should be so in 
the work of the spiritual labourer. How can he go 
about his studies, his visits, his public ministrations, 
with any heart if he have the feeling that those 
among whom he labours have no sympathy with him 
and are indifferent to his work and to his success in 
it. On the other hand, how reviving and invigorating 
it is to a minister—a faithful, honest, conscientious, 
and laborious minister of Jesus Christ—whose aim is 
to serve Christ, and to spend and be spent in the 
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work of the Lord, to know and feel that he is only as 
it were in all his labours and services the representa- 
tive of those among whom he ministers the Word of 
God; that they, by spiritual sympathy, identify 
themselves with him, that his success is their suc- 
cess, his failure their failure, his weakness their 
weakness, his strength their strength, his enlarge- 
ment their enlargement, while all is inseparably con- 
nected with the glory of their common Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Where this state of feeling 
exists, and blessed be the Lord it does exist in not 
a few of our congregations, the minister’s heart is 
encouraged, and his hands are strengthened, and his 
arms are upheld in the work of the Lord. For in this 
case the minister can go to the pulpit, not only sure 
that the people are in their places, saying or feeling, 
“ Now we are all here present before God, to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God,” but also 
sure and knowing well that they have come there not 
forgetful of the apostolic exhortation, “ Brethren, pray 
for us, and for me, that utterance may be given unto 
me, that I may open my mouth boldly as I ought to . 
speak.” And not only so, as to giving, he can count 
‘on their giving up to the measure of their ability, if 
not beyond it; and when any new or important, even 
if somewhat arduous and perilous undertaking is 
proposed, in which the minister is willing to lead the 
way, he can count on a response not unlike that given 
by the young man that bare Jonathan’s armour to his 
heroic master’s proposal that they should make a sud- 
den incursion into the camp of the enemy, “ Do all 
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that is in thine heart; turn thee: behold I am with 
thee according to thy heart.” 

Persuaded that their minister's aim is to work the 
work of the Lord, seeking, like Timothy, not his own 
gain or advantage, but seeking the things that are 
Jesus Christ’s, the glory of his Lord in the salvation of 
those committed to his pastoral care, the people will 
not be too exacting in their demands for pastoral visi- 
tation, much less will they eagerly desire to have their 
minister as a sort of ecclesiastical ornament at their 
festive meetings or their too hospitabletable. They will 
gladly believe that he needs all the time which he 
can possibly redeem for study, meditation, and prayer 
if he would rightly minister to them the Word of Life. 
They will thus give confirmation to the words of Dr. 
Burnet that the sure way to ministerial efficiency for 
the minister is “to live devoutly, to study hard, to 
stay at home, and to labour diligently.” 

So earnest was Paul that the ministry of Timothy 
should prove acceptable to the Church, that he not 
only exhorts the Corinthians to see to it that he 
should be among them without fear, and that no man 
should despise him, “seeing,” says the aged Apostle, 
“that he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do;” 
but he also commends him, as his beloved son and 
faithful in the Lord, who should bring to their re- 
membrance Paul’s ways, which were in Christ, and were 
by him taught in every church in every place: and 
to the Philippians he says of him, “I have no man 
like minded who will naturally care for you, for all 
seek their own, not the things that are Jesus Christ’s; 
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but ye know the proof of him that as a son with a 
father he hath served with me in the gospel.” The 
argument of these words is this: an apostolic minis- 
try of apostolic truth discharged by a man of apostolic 
spirit, and especially by one who has proved himself 
in the service of the gospel, ought to meet with all 
due reverence and acceptance from those who profess 
to be the people of Christ, and who accordingly pro- 
fess their desire to abide in the Apostle’s doctrine 
and fellowship, because in fellowship with the Father 
and with his Son, Jesus Christ. Such a ministry is 
this day yours as a congregation. 

In compliance with your call that he should under- 
take the office of pastor among you and the charge of 
your souls, and according to your solemn promise to 
yield or give to him all dutiful respect, encourage- 
ment, and obedience in the Lord, as you desired the 
glory of God and the good of the Church, and more 
especially in the congregation of which you are mem- 
bers and adherents, our brother has come to be among 
you as the minister of Christ and the pastor of this 
congregation, and as such he has been this day pub- 
licly recognised and set apart or ordained by the 
‘laying on of the hands of the presbytery. He is an 
apostolic minister—an apostolic bishop—and we be- 
lieve he is also a faithful man in Christ Jesus. He 
has given proof of his aptness to teach, and do the work 
of an evangelist in another place; and with some 
practical experience and well reported of he comes to 
do the work of a pastor and evangelist in this con- 
gregation and district. See that he be among you 
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without fear and in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of peace. While he will be mindful of his 
solemn vows and engagements taken and entered 
into this day, in the presence of God, of his brethren 
in the ministry and of this congregation; mindful that 
you have called him to take charge of your souls, see 
to it that you be not unmindful of the solemn pro- 
mises made to him in the call publicly given to 
him, for you have promised to him all dutiful respect, 
encouragement, and obedience in the Lord. Let not 
this solemn promise be forgotten or be falsified ; then, 
labouring together with your pastor, and striving 
together with him in prayer and supplication, the 
Word will be found true in your blessed experience 
as pastor and people, “ From this day will I bless 
you.” Amen. “God be merciful unto us, and bless 
us, that thy way may be known upon the earth, thy 
saving health among all nations. Amen. God shall 
bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.” 
Amen. 
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SO 


‘¢ These things write I unto thee, that thou mightest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God.”—1 Tim. iii. 
14, 15. 


“Tzrrers written from wise men,” says one of the 
greatest masters of human wisdom (Lord Bacon), 
“are, of all the words of man, in my judgment, the 
best; for they are more natural than orations and 
public speeches, and more advised than conferences 
and present speeches.” If this is true of letters from 
ordinary men reputed wise, it is no less true respect- 
ing the writings of men inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
We cannot, indeed, with strict propriety, say of any 
inspired writing that it is more natural or more 
advised than any other written under the guidance 
of the Spirit of inspiration. But, at the same time, 
we can say that instruction conveyed in the epistolary 
form, even when given by inspiration of God, has 
about it, in its manner and form, an ease, an unarti- 
ficialness, or, if you will, a naturalness, by which it 
is very specially fitted, adapted, and designed to com- 
mend itself to those to whom it is addressed or given. 
Hence the divine adaptation to the historical con- 
dition of the church, not only of the matter of much 
‘of the New Testament, but also of the manner or form 
F 
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in which it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit of 
God to convey to the church the will of God. The 
Holy Spirit has, so to speak, condescended to our 
low estate, and through the apostles of Jesus Christ 
has written to us, as we are wont to do to each other, 
in familiar and epistolary style, the great things that 
concern the glory of God, the interests of the church, 
and our own salvation. 

A great part of the New Testament has been given 
to us in the form of letters to churches or to indi- 
viduals. And when we remember that the apostles 
were virtually prophets, ordained to teach the Church 
of God till the end of time, we cannot fail to see 
somewhat of the divine wisdom in so arranging for 
the method and form of instruction as that the matter 
conveyed should be commended by the manner in 
which the Lord was pleased to ordain that it should 
be communicated unto us. In letters, one to another, 
we use great plainness and great familiarity of speech. 
And in treating of the loftiest, most spinitual, and 
sublime topics and objects, the apostles in their 
letters to the churches and to individuals—as these 
have been preserved to this day—use great plainness 
or freedom of speech. 

Of the New Testament, the epistolary writings of 
the Apostle Paul form of themselves a very con- 
siderable part. And these, like the Old Testament 
Scriptures and prophecies, while emerging in connec- 
tion with certain definite states, events, persons, or 
circumstances at the time when they were written, 
are manifestly so written as to be suited to the con- 
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dition and circumstances of the Church of God till 
the end of time—till the mystery of God be finished 
—till the grand purpose of this economy and of all 
the dispensations of God toward the church be per- 
fected, attained, and consummated. 

Among the letters of Paul there is a group of three 
that have a special interest. from their designed rela- 
tion to those that are, or have been, duly appointed 
to bear office in the church. If I may dare say so, 
the New Testament directory for the church would 
have been incomplete without this group of writings. 
These are the two letters to Timothy and the letter 
to Titus. The other letters are, with few exceptions, 
addressed to the churches as churches; these are 
addressed to office-bearers, as office-bearers in the 
church. Hence the special interest which attaches 
itself to them, and with which they must always 
be regarded by those who profess to administer the 
affairs of the house and kingdom of God in the name 
and by the authority of Jesus Christ. 

The three letters referred to are known as “ The 
Pastoral Epistles,’ mainly because they are regarded 
as giving authoritative and divine instructions and 
exhortations, rule, and directory to those who have 
the oversight of any portion of the flock of Jesus 
Christ, which he hath purchased with his own blood. 

The object, aim, design, or end of the apostle in 
writing these three letters was one. It was to instruct 
Timothy and Titus as to the manner in which they 
should behave themselves in the House of God; and 
it was at the same time the apostolic design in these 
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pastoral epistles to instruct all in every age and place 
who, in office in the church, and more especially in 
office ministering the Word of God, would approve 
themselves unto God—workmen not needing to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, labour- 
ing to save their own souls and the souls of those 
committed to their pastoral care. 

' On this occasion, having respect to the interesting 
and solemn circumstances in which we have met 
together in the name of Christ to ordain to the office 
of the ministry of the Gospel a young brother 
beloved, and considering the clamour of certain 
sectaries in these days respecting what they call 
apostolical succession, and an apostolic ministry, 
it may not be unprofitable to our younger brother and 
to. ourselves that we should together review the first 
of these pastoral epistles, and meditate on what is 
said in it concerning the behaviour that becomes 
those who are appointed to office in the house of God. 


THE GRAND THEME. 


As might be expected in any charge or directory | 
given to ministers, pastors, or teachers by Paul, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, we find that in these epistles 
the grand and pervading topic, the object and theme 
to which all other things are subordinate and minis- 
terial, the commanding, governing, and leading place 
and prerogative (jyeuovia) belongs and is given to 
“ THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL OF THE BLESSED Gop.” (i. 11.) 
And of this the compendious and brief summary is 
that, “It is a faithful, true, and trustworthy saying 
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and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am the 
chief.” (i. 15.) If Paul writes to the believers in 
Rome, his word to them is, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that. believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.” (Rom. i. 16.) If he writes to 
the Corinthians, reminding them of the objects and 
manner of his ministry among them, he says, “ When 
I came to you, I came not with excellency of speech 
or with wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know any thing among 
‘you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” (1 Cor. 
ii. 1, 2.) If he addresses the elders or bishops of the 
Church of Ephesus, and recalls to them the staple 
truths of his teaching while he laboured at Ephesus, 
while he says that he had not shunned to declare 
unto them the whole purpose of God, he indicates in 
what connection or from what centre he viewed, illus- 
trated, expounded, and enforced the whole will of 
God, and commended it unto their knowledge, ac- 
ceptance, and obedience, “testifying both to the Jews 
and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ—the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testity 
the gospel of the grace of God.” (Acts xx.) If he 
writes to the Churches of Galatia, he cannot even 
conclude his salutation to them without putting into 
the first sentences a summary of his doctrine, which 
he had not received from man, which he had not been 
taught by man, but which he had received and. 
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learned by the revelation of Jesus Christ: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for our sins that 
He might deliver us from this present evil world 
according to the will of God and our Father.” And 
again, referring to the place given in his preaching 
to Jesus Christ and him crucified, he uses language 
the most vivid and significant, intimating that so 
clearly and fully was the doctrine of the Cross set 
before the Galatians that their eyes might see the cruci- 
fied One in his attractive, subduing, and transforming 
grace and power: “Before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth among you, CRUCIFIED.” 
(Gal. i. and iii.) And so in “ The Pastoral Epistles,” 
the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem, the 
centre and the circumference, the starting point and 
the goal, the Author and the Finisher (apyyyév kai 
redewrhv) of the Christian faith and the spirit and life 
of Paul’s preaching and ministry, that by which it is 
distinguished and differentiated from the teaching, 
wisdom, and philosophy of the world is “Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” And this, let it be care- 
fully noted, not merely in the form of doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, precepts by Christ, offices executed, 
sufferings endured, or works done by him. There is 
all this: but there is more. The place im every 
truth, precept, fact, given to Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, in the writings of Paul as in those of the 
other evangelists and apostles, is one of the most 
remarkable and yet often little observed or thought of 
characteristics of the inspired Scriptures. Paul and 
his brethren seem always to have before their minds 
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the wonderful words of Jesus, “I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life: No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me,” and “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” Were I asked what is one of the 
grandest and most wonderful things about the New 
Testament writings, I would say it is this: they are 
full of Christ; even as it is the grand and distinctive 
privilege of the Christian to be full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, being filled with the spirit of Christ, 
having Christ in him the Hope of Glory. 

That preaching cannot be apostolic where or in 
which Christ Jesus holds a secondary or subordinate 
place ; and that preaching approximates most nearly 
to the apostolic model in which Christ is most vividly 
and fully set forth. For great is the mystery of god- 
liness: or, confessedly, or without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness—God, “who was mani- 
fested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” (iu. 16.) 


LAW AND GRACE. 


In connection with this great object, or theme, all 
truths and duties find their appropriate and becoming 
place. They may, indeed, be said to take that place 
naturally, and as by a power of self-adjustment, if the 
main cardinal and coronal truth concerning Christ 
Jesus and him crucified, receive its place of com- 
manding ascendancy, government, and enthronement. 
More especially all the bearings and relations of 
“Law” and “Grace,” all the precepts and command- 
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ments of the law; and all the truths, facts, and pro- 
visions of grace, appear in their just place, and in 
their harmony, symmetry and proportion, as parts 
and factors in that marvellous economy, which is 
administered in the house of God, and in the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Grace and 
law are seen to imply each other. If there were no 
law, grace could not be grace. But if grace superseded 
and abrogated law, then grace should be another name 
for the principle of anarchy or licentiousness, and 
man might take occasion from the abundance of grace 
to continue in sin. But grace is revealed and be- 
stowed, not to set aside law, but to secure its end, and 
to magnify it and make it honourable. For what is 
the end of the commandment? Is it not charity or 
love? Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbour. Love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the 
law. The commandment requiring this, is holy, spiri- 
tual, just, and good. But we are carnal, unholy, 
unjust, evil. How, then, shall the proper end of the 
law be obtained? By grace—grace reigning through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ. For 
he is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth. And “the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,” says our apostle, “hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death; for what the 
law could not do in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
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The proper end of the law, as a directory of duty 
and life is attained now only in Christ, and by the 
intervention and efficacious operation of grace. “The 
law is good, if aman use it lawfully. For the end of 
the commandment is charity out-of a pure heart, and 
of a good conscience, and of a faith unfeigned, from 
which some having swerved have turned aside unto 
vain jangling: desiring to be teachers of the law ; 
understanding neither what they say nor whereof 
they affirm.” (i. 5-8.) 

Preaching that sets aside the law, or treats of it as 
abrogated, as well as teaching that supersedes the 
gospel, or renders it of none effect by the place as- 
signed to the law, is not apostolic teaching. For the 
law is not against the promises of God. By the law 
is the knowledge of sin; and it is our guide or direc- 
tory to the school of Jesus Christ. We are not without 
law, but are under the law to Christ. That is apostolic 
preaching, in which the law receives the place which 
it received in the teaching and doctrine of the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, in which grace, truth, and law are 
seen all to centre in, and radiate from Him, who said, 
“Think not that I come to destroy the law or the 
prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Becoming behaviour in the house of God requires of 
us that we preach both the law and the gospel, the 
whole counsel of God, keeping back nothing that is 
profitable for doctrine, or reproof, or correction, or 
instruction in righteousness ; for these eternal truths 
of law and grace we must not substitute fables, 
genealogies, vain janglings, fashionable philosophies, 
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science, falsely so-called; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away, “but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. And this is the word which, by 
the gospel, is preached unto you.” 


PRAYER. 


Prayer is a primary and most important branch of 
service in the house of God, or in the church and 
assemnblies of the faithful in Christ Jesus. And 
respecting this sacred duty and service, Paul instructs 
his son Timothy. “We will give ourselves continu- 
ally to prayer, and to the ministry of the Word,” said 
the apostles, when they at the commencement of their 
apostolic labours found it necessary to institute the 
office and order of the deacons in the Church, that 
due attendance might be given, on the one hand, by 
the apostles to their spiritual work and ministry, and, 
on the other hand, by the deacons to the outward 
and temporal concerns of the church—the daily minis- 
tration, and the serving of tables. 

The apostles did not set grace in opposition to the 
law, and they did not extol prayer to the extent of — 
disparaging the preaching of the Word. They mag- 
nified both prayer and preaching, because both were 

absolutely indispensable to the attaining of the ends 
of their ministry. “What,” asks Chrysostom, “avails 
preaching without prayer, or unless it is yoked to- 
gether with prayer?” First prayer, and then dis- 
course. (Io-drepov dx, Kal TOTE doyds). For thus say 
the apostles, “We will give ourselves,” &c. Thus also 
does Paul, when in the exordium or introduction to 
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his Epistles, he prays that as the light goes before the 
lantern, so the light of prayer may go before and pre- 
pare the way of the spoken or written word.”— - 
(Chrys: “De incomprehensibili Det Natura.”) 

Paul and the other apostles gave a directory for 
prayer, and laid down the general principles recula- 
ting of public worship. But there were two things 
which the apostles did not do, did not think of doing, 
namely, they did not prescribe a form of common 
prayer for the congregations or churches, or for the 
officiating pastors and ministers; and they did not 
impose a liturgy or detailed ritual to be binding on 
the ministers and people of Jesus Christ. And in 
these days we must jealously regard our liberties in 
these and in other matters, lest by any so-called 
bishops or courts ecclesiastical, we be deprived of our 
just liberty in Christ, and be brought into the bondage 
of mere technicalities, or local and man-imposed 
usages. Even Presbytery may in its measure be per- 
verted into a tyranny as well as Prelacy. 

Men, not women, are to pray in the public meet- 
ings of the church. Woman’s place and work are not 
in the public, but in the more retired and private 
spheres of life, where they are to adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ; 
and as becometh women professing godliness, with 
good works. Silence in the public meeting becomes 
woman’s place, character, duties, and work. Men are 
to pray everywhere, and in their prayers they are to 
pray for all classes and conditions of men, and with 
all kinds of prayer, as supplications, petitions, giving 
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of thanks. Prayer of this kind is to be offered as for 
all men, so for kings, and allinauthority. Godliness 
is to commend itself by true loyalty, and all places, 
duties, and relations are to be sanctified or consecrated 
by prayer, that we may lead quiet and peaceable lives 
in all godliness and honesty. 


OFFICES IN THE CHURCH—BISHOPS. 


From treating of prayer, or of direct divine worship 
and adoration in the church, the apostle proceeds to 
instruct Timothy concerning the offices ordained, and 
the church and the qualifications required in those 
who should be formally set apart to one or other of 
these offices. These are the office of the Bishop and 
the office of Deacon. As these are the only two 
offices for which, in the New Testament, the special 
and suitable qualifications and gifts are specified, and 
as we know that the terms Bishop and Presbyter are 
used interchangeably, or to denote the same persons, 
we rightly conclude that these are the only two per- 
manent and divinely constituted offices in the church 
and house of God. Bishops or Elders, Deacons and 
people—these are the clergy, or the three-fold Apos- 
tolic ministry. Aught else is man’s devising or 
creating. Aught else being of man’s planting, and 
not of God, will in due time be rooted up and cast 
over the fence, hedge, and wall of God’s vineyard. 

The office of an Apostolic Bishop is a work—a 
good work. In the apostolic churches there were no 
sinecures—no stalls for honorary and learned indo- 
lence. The Apostolic Bishop must be a working 
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bishop—‘ For this is a true saying, if a man desire 
the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” As 
the office is of divine institution, and as the work is 
good, the man who would worthily fill the office and 
do the work must be himself a good man. “ He must 
be blameless or irreproachable, the husband of one 
wife, vigilant or sober, soberminded or of modest and 
discreet behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach; 
not ready to quarrel and be fierce as one over wine; 
no striker, but forbearing; averse to contention, not 
ereedy of filthy lucre, or not a lover of money; one 
that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection, with all gravity. For if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care 
of the Church of God? Not a novice or recent con- 
vert, lest being lifted up and besotted with pride he 
fall into judgment or condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover, he must have a good report also from 
them that are without, lest he fall into reproach and 
the snare of the devil.” After reading and meditating 
on these words, who can fail to exclaim with him 
who wrote them, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Who of us shall venture to say—Here am I, Lord; 
put me into the office, and ordain me to the good 
work of a bishop in thy church. Here am I, send 
me. And yet, if we undertake the work, we must 
enter willingly, rather than by constraint, into the 
office. It is of vital moment to us that we have our 
union to Christ, and our participation of his Spirit 
made clear and sure to us, before we enter on the 
tremendous responsibilities of the Christian ministry. 
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Next to this it will be a great help and encourage- 
ment to us to be possessed with the feeling that, 
without sin, without crossing and thwarting the deal- 
ings of God with us, we could not or cannot refrain 
from offering ourselves unto the Lord for this service 
in the gospel and kingdom of Jesus Christ. On the 
part of some, the temptation is to refuse the work and 
service because of an excessive and overpowering 
sense and consciousness of unfitness for it. This can 
never be removed, or even duly tempered and toned, 
except by casting ourselves on the all-sufficiency of 
Christ and of his promised grace. “Our sufficiency is 
of God,” said Paul, “who hath enabled us or qualified 
us to be ministers of the New Testament, not of the 
letter but of the spirit.’ The temptation to others, 
is to seek entrance into the ministry or episcopal 
office because of the honour, reputation, maintenance, 
or influence connected with it. Yielding to these and 
similar temptations, many have done great injury to 
their own souls and to the souls of multitudes of their 
fellow-men. “Unsanctified learning,” said a vener- 
able minister to young Thomas Halyburton—*Un- 
sanctified learning has done much harm to the Church 
_ of God.” No literary attainments, no gifts, no abili- 
ties, will compensate for the want of a single-eye and 
an honest heart, for the want of the mind and spirit 
of Christ, for the want of the unction from above, 
the holy oil poured by the Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the soul that enjoys and cultivates close and con- 
tinual communion with him and with the Father. 
And even in the case of those who, from deep, sincere, 
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and ardent love to the Lord and to the souls of men, 
and from zeal for the promoting of the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, may have entered into 
the ministerial office, nothing will tend to strengthen, 
embolden, and encourage them in their work more 
than the assurance daily sealed upon their hearts and 
consciences by daily and intimate fellowship with 
Christ, that they were called by him to the work in 
which they are engaged. This will be to them as the 
word—* Be of good courage, have not I commanded 
thee?” or the word—“Be not afraid, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace, for I am with thee.” “My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 


DEACONS. 


Corresponding with the sacred and honourable 
character of the office and work of the Deacon, must 
be the qualifications of those who are admitted to 
this office and engaged in this work. “ Deacons, in 
like manner, must be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, hold- 
ing the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
And let these also first be proved, and then let them 
serve as deacons if they be found blameless or under 
no accusation. Even so must their wives be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the 
deacons be husbands of one wife, ruling their children 
well, and their own houses. For they that have 
served well as deacons, obtain for themselves a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith which is in 
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Christ Jesus.” In the primitive and apostolic church 
the office of the deacon was of great importance, and 
the work of the deacon contributed much to the 
advancement and’ prosperity of the church. The 
office was one within the church, but its duties were 
rather circa sacra than in sacris—about things sacred 
rather than in things sacred. As members of the 
church were free to use their gifts as opportunity 
offered itself in the providence of God, in teaching 
and preaching the gospel of the grace of God, without 
encroachment or invasion of the constituted office 
and order of the eldership, episcopate, or ministry, 
so the primitive deacons may have had gifts fitted for 
occasional preaching or exhortation, and was at liberty 
to exercise them. We know, indeed, that they did 
so exercise their gifts. But as deacons they were not 
ministers, preachers, or pastors. Their office extended 
not to things directly spiritual, but to things con- 
nected with the temporal circumstances and condition 
of the congregations of the Church. By the faithful 
discharge of their duties in that office, they gave 
proof of their fitness for the more spiritual duties of 
the eldership or episcopate. The office lost much of 
its significance and importance when, by alliance 
with the state or civil government, and by other 
causes, the Church became virtually a secular and 
worldly corporation. The office and the name were 
indeed retained, but the end and design of the office 
were altogether ignored and perverted. In churches 
that frame their polity according to the apostolic 
platform, and that depend for their maintenance and 
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propagation not on the resourees, wealth, or endow- 
ments of the kingdoms and governments of this world, 
but, under God, on the liberality and free-will offer- 
ings of the Christian people, the office of the deacon 
is found to be indispensable, and his work, as at the 
first, is found to be most important and necessary. 
The church can never outgrow the organisation 
divinely ordained for it by its living Head, Redeemer, 
and King. If those who talk largely in these days 
respecting the virtues of apostolical succession and a 
threefold ministry, were as logical as they would have 
us believe them to be, or as learned as they think 
themselves to be, they ought to talk of a manifold 
instead of a threefold ministry. And yet, if I mis- 
take not, it is conceded by the Canon Law that all 
the Orders in the apostate Church of Rome are but 
developments or outgrowths from the two divinely 
instituted Orders of Bishops and Deacons. But 
Romanism is more logical in its ultimate theory 
than its ally and relative in the Ritualistic branch 
of the Anglican Church, or than its very near kins- 
woman, the Scottish Episcopal Church. 


OPPOSITION TO BE COUNTED ON. 


Having given instructions to Timothy respecting 
the offices in the Church and the qualifications to be 
required in those appointed to the offices of Bishop 
and Deacon, the apostle gives to Timothy, and 
through him to all actively engaged in the ministry, 
a directory respecting the matters to which, in addi- 
tion to those already specified or referred to, he should 
G 
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give earnest heed, as also what he should avoid, what 
prosecute and follow, and how he should demean 
himself in his pastoral relation to the several classes, 
sexes, and ages of those committed to his spiritual 
care. The apostle’s words are few and brief, but 
they are extremely suggestive and comprehensive. 
He may count on opposition, and on the apostacy 
from the faith of some of whom other and better 
things might have been reasonably and justly ex- 
pected. The apostle does not encourage delusive 
and visionary hopes. “They are not all Israel who 
are of Israel.” “The spirit speaketh expressly that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith.” 
He then gives a portraiture or photograph of a great 
and wide-spread apostacy, the full development and 
manifestation of which were reserved for the times 
in which we now live, and it may be even for an age 
or two beyond the present time.* In preaching and 
expounding the great mystery of godliness, Timothy 
was also to describe and delineate the characteristics 
of the mystery of iniquity—the great apostacy from 
the truth and faith of Jesus Christ. “If thou put the 
brethren in remembrance of these things thou shalt 
_ be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in 
the words of faith and good doctrine, whereunto thou 
hast attained, or of which thou has been a disciple.” 
While truth is to be proclaimed and vindicated, and 
error pointed out, exposed, and refuted, Timothy must 
avoid, eschew, and refuse all questions and topics of 





* See Sermon, ‘‘Ichabod,” Vol. II. of ‘‘Puritan Theology.” 
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mere ingeniousness and curiosity, such as are only 
worthy of being called profane and old wives’ fables. 
Instead of giving heed to these, or preaching them, 
he is to exercise himself in godliness and to command 
and teach with authority the words of faith and good 
doctrine, illustrating the truth and vindicating his 
authority, although he was young in years, by being 
“an example to the believers in word, in conduct, in 
love, in faith, in purity.” His life was to be “a 
living sermon of the truth he taught.”* 

“These things command and teach.” How sugges- 
tive are these words! Let there be in the ministry 
of the Word an interblending of authority and pains- 
taking gentleness, with a view to the instructing and 
the practical and spiritual profiting of the hearers. 
But character is needed to give weight to official 
authority and to give persuasiveness to the laborious- 
ness of teaching. Let the eminence and gravity of 
the teacher’s character give that authority to his pre- 
cepts, counsels, and instructions, which even age, 
however venerable, apart from sanctity of life and 
purity of morals, could not give. “Let no man 
despise thy youth,’ for, as Chrysostom says, “It is 
not fit, or seemly, or right, that a teacher should be 
despised. But where, it may be asked, is there room 
for forbearance—where for gentleness, if he is never 
despised? In matters that concern or affect himself 
personally and alone he may be despised, and may 
bear it; for so his teaching may be the more success- 
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ful. But in things involving the interests of others, 
it is not so; for indifference or forbearance in such a 
case is not clemency, it is stolidity. If he avenge 
insults, injuries, and frauds against himself personally, 
you justly blame him; but.if this, or anything of the 
kind, is done against the welfare and salvation of 
others here, there is no need for modesty or forbear- 
ance lest the flock should suffer injury.”* The 
language of the apostle intimates to us that, while 
office gives authority, that authority is greatly in- 
creased, and rendered both amiable and venerable 
where the character is in thorough harmony and 
keeping with the office and the duties proper to it. 
“Be thou an example to the believers.” Character 
even more than knowledge, is power; for by constant, 
insensible, but powerful influence, it speaks as to the 
outward senses and observation of men; it disarms 
prejudice ; it puts to silence the slanderous tongue 
and rebukes the obstinacy and unreasonableness of 
unbelief. It is a perpetual voice—a still small voice, 
but still a voice insinuating itself with gentleness and 
blandness, with the harmony and sweetness as of » 
music, into the hidden recesses of the soul. It pro- 
- duces in the hearer and observer the impression of 
the sincerity of the speaker or preacher. It is in the 
conscience of the people the echo of the words which 
every servant of God should be able to utter as the 
expression of his own feelings, mind, and conviction. 
“We believe; therefore do we speak.” In order to 
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the maintenance and exhibition of the character 
becoming his office, position, and work, Paul would 
have Timothy “give attention to reading, to exhorta- 
tion, to doctrine. Neglect not,” he adds, “the gift 
that is in thee which was given thee by prophecy 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
Meditate on these things, give thyself wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto 
thyself and unto the doctrine; continue in them; for 
in doing this, thou shalt. both save thyself and thase 
that hear thee,” (iv. 13, 16.) 


CONDUCT TOWARDS THE PEOPLE. 


Timothy must adapt and wisely accommodate his 
manner and his words and his conduct towards the 
various classes of the Christian people. He must not 
forget the respect and veneration due to the more 
aged ; the older men are to be spoken to and respected 
as fathers; the older women as mothers; the younger 
men as brothers; and the younger women as sisters, 
with all purity. Widows, that are widows indeed, are 
to be the objects of his sympathy and practical care, 
as well as the objects of the benevolence and care of 
the church. But Timothy must beware of a charity 
that is blind, and knows not or cares not to exercise 
a becoming, prudent, and thoughtful caution and dis- 
crimination. The church’s benevolence must not be 
suffered to be an apology or pretext on the part of 
children or near relatives for neglecting the duties of 
natural relationship and domestic obligation. Only 
in cases of unquestionable and proved necessity must 
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the church undertake the maintenance of the poor— 
even of the widows among the poor of its commun- 
ion. These have, indeed, claims upon the church; 
they belong to the house and to the family of God. 
But care must be taken lest in any way the charity 
of the church should relax the sense of obligation on 
the part of children and relatives to provide for the 
wants and to minister to the necessities and the com- 
fort of their kindred. The so-called benevolence or 
charity or legal enactments that tend to weaken filial 
and home piety or duty, are contrary alike to the law 
and to the gospel of God. They disturb and disorder 
the foundations of the social system. “If any man or 
woman that believeth have widows, let them relieve 
them and let not the church be charged, that it may 
relieve them that are widows indeed.” Promiscuous 
indiscriminate alms-giving is condemned as wrong in 
itself and injurious in its consequences, while a due 
and becoming care and regard for the really poor and 
destitute “are required and enjoined by these wise 
words of the apostle. And more than this. The 
charity of the church, when bestowed upon those of 
its own communion, must have respect to the ascer- 
tained character of those who are its objects. Prefer- 
ence is to be given to those “well reported of for good 
works.” This is but an-application within the church 
of the general law—“As we have opportunity let us 
do good unto all, especially unto those who are of 
the household of faith.” And accordingly, in doing 
good unto those of the household of faith, let us have 
special respect and regard to those who have best 
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illustrated the practical principles of godliness and 
are well reported of for good works. 

Paul in this, as in every similar case, enumerates 
the laws and the practice of the church of Jesus 
Christ. For as to him so to us is it a binding ordin- 
ance that we be careful to remember the poor. And, 
like Paul, we should seek to be able to say, “The 
same which I also was forward to do.” For the poor 
are dear unto Christ, and they are always with us. 
Nor shall a kindness done to them for Christ’s sake, 
and because they belong to Him, be forgotten or be 
unrewarded by Him. But all this is not incompatible 
with the statement, “ If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” He is, 
‘in a word, without natural affection, and is insensible 
to the primary claims and obligations of man as man. 

The principles laid down for the guidance of the 
Church in this matter, cut up by the roots and 
sweep clean away all the brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods of monasteries and nunneries that have been 
planted and have grown up around the great Roman 
apostacy. For the Apostle, instead of elving any 
countenance or encouragement to such unnatural and 
unscriptural gatherings of young women and of young 
men in cells and enclosures, apart from actual and 
social life, exhorts the younger women—the younger 
widows to marry, and to take their becoming and 
divinely ordained place and part in the domestic and 
social economy—and by so doing give no occasion 
to the adversary to speak reproachfully. 
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MINISTERIAL SUPPORT, ETC. 


From giving instruction about the charities of the 


Church, and after indicating the principles that ought — 


to regulate the action of the Church in regard to pro- 
viding for or ministering help to the poor, the Apostle 
in a sentence or two lays down the law or principle 
according to which the Church should regulate its 
action in rewarding or remunerating those who pre- 
side over it, and give themselves to the work of 
promoting the business of the house of God. Those 
formerly spoken of as bishops, are here described as 
presbyters and elders. And in discharging the duties 
of their office some confine themselves to the depart- 
ment of ruling, while others not only rule but also 
labour in word and doctrine. This latter class must 
of necessity have devoted more time and more labour 
to the discharge of the duties of their office, than those 
who however efficiently and well, gave themselves 
only to what is signified by ruling or governing, and 
superintending and directing, in the spiritual affairs 
of the Church. The nature of the episcopal or pres- 
byterial office in the Church admits of this distinc- 
tion. And the language of the Apostle in the case 
before us requires on any principles of fair interpre- 
tation that we admit that in the apostolic and primi- 
tive Church there were bishops or elders, that is 
presbyters, who only ruled—ruled, it may be, well: 
and that there were others who, besides ruling, 
laboured in word and doctrine, gave themselves 
to the full—measure of the work of feeding the 
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flock of God, preaching and teaching the gospel of 
the kingdom. 

Now, the principle laid down is this—that the 
remuneration, honour, or reward should be propor- 
tioned to the work done; or to the measure or extent 
of the devotedness of the presbyter to the duties and 
labours of his office. No law is enjoined obliging a 
church to maintain a salaried or paid ministry. If 
the presbyters can dispense with the remuneration, 
well. That is not the question respecting which the 
Apostle here gives directions or instructions. He 
does not, else he would contradict himself, assert that 
the presbyter or bishop ruling or teaching must 
accept reward or remuneration for his services. But 
with wisdom from above, and guided by the Spirit of 
Inspiration, the Apostle says that certain men are 
worthy of honour and reward, in whatever shape or 
form that be; and others are worthy of greater honour 
and reward. There is an equality thus far, that as 
bishops or presbyters really discharging the duties of 
their office they are on a footing of equality as to 
official standing, and also as to their right to be 
remunerated or rewarded. But there is a diversity 
not at all incompatible with their episcopal and 
official parity, equality. There is a great diversity or 
difference in so far as the work done or attended to 
is concerned. And this in reason draws along with 
it a corresponding diversity or difference as to the 
honour, reward, or remuneration to which in equity 
they are entitled. An equal dividend of remunera- 
tion does not in reason or in Scripture, does not accord- 
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ing to law or gospel spring out of a parity of official 
standing or authority, but out of a parity and equality 
of work. 
To exalt a money question of any kind whatever to 
a level with the Scriptural principles and doctrines 
concerning office rule and work in the Church is to 
do injury and wrong to the Word of God and the doc- 
trine and constitution of the Church and Kingdom of 
God. The apostolic principle leaves it free to the 
Church, or to any section of it, to devise any legiti- 
-mate means or scheme for the maintenance of ordin- 
ances in the Church. The general maxim underlying 
the words of the Apostle is, that the honour, reward, 
or remuneration should bear a proportion to the time 
and labour bestowed or expended. Parity of work, 
and that only, can entitle to parity of honour, reward, 
or pay. “Let the elders who rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who labour 
in the Word and doctrine.” The financial scheme of the 
apostolic and primitive Church was founded on equity 
and was exceedingly simple. Hence its adaptedness 
to the condition and circumstances of the Church of. 
God in every age, clime, and country. Here are its 
ground principles: the one taken from the laws of 
Moses; the other from the law of nature. “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the‘ox that treadeth out the corn ;” 
and “The labourer is worthy of his reward.” 


DISCIPLINE. 
Next in the apostolic directory the subject of 
discipline or of church censure is adverted to and 
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treated of. As the position, office, and work of a 
bishop or elder expose him in many ways to the 
attacks and accusations, not only of the openly pro- 
fane, but also of those who may be within the com- 
munion of the church, and as the zeal and faithfulness 
of an elder may be the occasion for assailing his name, 
character, and reputation, with the view of obstruct- 
ing his labours, injuring his ability to be useful, or 
weakening his influence, it is of importance that his 
character should be accounted a sacred trust belong- 
ing to the church, and that no idle or vagrant rumour 
should be the basis of procedure against him. “Against 
an elder receive not an accusation except before or on 
the authority of two or three witnesses.” This prin- 
ciple is not only intended to secure that justice be 
done if the accusation be made, but it is also fitted to 
be a check on receiving or retailing reports which 
may have no ground of truth, and may at the same 
time be injurious to the person or persons accused. 
A readiness or hastiness to take or receive an evil 
report is next only in baseness to the disposition that 
originates it or gives it currency at the first. Timothy 
must be on his guard against this. But where sin, 
public offence, or conduct unseemly and unworthy of 
the profession is proved against elder or any other, 
Timothy must not shrink from administering public 
rebuke or censure, that others than the offender may 
take warning and may have fear, and standing in awe, 
may be deterred from the offence publicly rebuked. 
The end of discipline is the correction of manners and 
the edification, not the destruction, of him who has 
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offended. In this respect it differs from punishment 
in civil or criminal law, for in this case the penalty 
is strictly and properly a punishment irrespectively 
of its effect in the way of the reformation of the 
criminal or offender. This distinction, hke many 
others, is grounded on the nature, ends, and objects 
of the kingdom of God as distinguished from the 
nature, ends, and objects of the kingdoms of this 
world. The key is the symbol of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity and power: the sword is the symbol of the power 
and authority of civil rulers and governments. As 
the right administration of church discipline is one of 
the most delicate and difficult duties which office- 
bearers in the church are called to discharge, and as 
there are necessarily many temptations to unfaithful- 
ness in the performance of this very trying duty, 
Paul uses very solemn and weighty words in relation 
to it. “I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the elect angels, that thou observe these 
things, without preferring one before another, doing 
- nothing by partiality.” 

If scandals and censures are to be avoided, and if. 
they are not to be of frequent occurrence, then care 
must be taken in seeing to it that unsuitable persons 
be not admitted into office in the church. The door 
of entrance into the church, and more especially into 
the offices within the church, must be vigilantly 
guarded. And the attending to this is a part of the 
watchfulness required of those who administer the 
affairs of the church, who rule or who teach in the 
house of God. This is required, not only in order 
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that the church be kept pure and free from scandals 
and offences, but that those already in office may 
themselves be free from the sin of encouraging the 
unworthy to enter into the church, and that they 
themselves be not contaminated by that evil com- 
munication that corrupts good manners. “Lay hands 
suddenly or hastily on no man: neither be partaker 
of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure.” 

The language used denotes and teaches that all 
who are to be admitted into the church, from the 
humblest member to the most important office-bearer, 
must be put on probationary trial. Those admitting 
the candidate for communion or for office must be 
certified, must certify themselves concerning the 
character, principles, and practice of the applicant. 
Otherwise, if the admitted be unworthy and unfit for 
the communion or for office in the church, those who 
admit such are held guilty, are to be accounted as 
sharing in the sin of the individual or individuals 
hastily and in ignorance admitted or received into the 
church. “Keep thyself pure,” is an injunction to 
which in its full range of application we do well to 
give heed; and in admitting others to the fellowship 
of the church or to office in it, “Keep thyself pure” 
is an injunction to which we ought to give our very 
earnest attention indeed. For not only may our 
purity be defiled by contact with the impure or 
unclean, but unless we strive to keep the garments of 
our own character undefiled and pure—clean and 
white—we shall have neither inclination nor courage 
to exclude the unworthy, or to check the admission 
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of such into the church. By the hands only of those 
who are themselves pure can the discipline of the 
church be rightly applied. For in their hands it 
will neither be lax nor rigorous: it will be tempered 
with truth, justice, faithfulness, gentleness, and 
love. 


FATHERLY COUNSELS. 


The duties to which Timothy was appointed, 
and the weighty charge just given to him by the 
apostle, would press heavily on a conscience tender 
and sensitive as his, and the practical discharge of 
these duties would necessarily tell on his anything 
but strong and robust bodily constitution and health. 
The apostle is not heedless or unmindful of this, and 
accordingly he does not deem it unbecoming the 
gravity of his function and the solemnity of his 
charge to say to Timothy—* Drink no longer water; 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine 
often infirmities.” This word indicates the paternal 
care of the apostle for his son in the faith—it vindi- 
cates the temperate or measured use of wine when : 
bodily infirmity requires that it should be used. But 
- it rebukes the habits of those who are given to wine, 
and who seek to justify their conduct by what I can 
not but call a profane and licentious interpretation of 
the words of the apostle. The whole Word of God, 
and the entire history and experience of the Church 
in this and every other land, unite in condemning, on 
the part of all men, especially of all Christian men, 
and more especially of all Christian ministers and 
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ecclesiastical office-bearers, the too free and liberal 
use of wine or strong drink. 

With these admonitions written in the Divine 
Word, and engraven in the history of the church, let 
us, while vindicating for ourselves the liberty allowed 
by the apostles, beware lest this our liberty prove a 
snare to ourselves, and an occasion of stumbling to 
those amongst whom we labour in the ministry of 
the gospel. Beware, my brother, beware of this most 
insinuating and most disastrous and deadly tempta- 
tion to partake freely of wine or other intoxicating 
drink. Keep thyself sober, cool, pure. Be humble, 
be vigilant, lest the adversary in this or in any other 
matter find occasion against you. Remember also 
that “Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgment, and some they follow after. Like- 
wise, also, the good works of some are manifested 
beforehand, and those that are otherwise (that is, 
those good works that are not now or before the day 
of judgment manifested) cannot be hid.” Timothy is 
to keep this consideration in view, in reference to all 
the parts and effects of his ministerial work. 

There may be in the church more evil-working, 
more who live a life unworthy of their profession, 
than can be known to Timothy; and there may be 
also more good works, more who are living in the 
Spirit and walking after the Spirit of Christ than 
Timothy might be ready to believe. His primary 
concern is to give full proof of his ministry; to be 
faithful in all things, doing his work under the eye 
of the Master, who will at length bring to light the 
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hidden things of darkness, and render unto every 
man according to his work. The force or design of 
this reference to the two classes and characters in the, 
visible church seems to be to this effect, namely, that 
Timothy, in aiming at and striving after personal 
purity and official fidelity, should not, on the one 
hand, so press or overstrain the principles of discip- 
line as to turn them into instruments of tyranny, in 
the vain attempt to secure perfect or absolute purity 
in the ministry and communion of the church, nor, 
on the other hand, because this must be unattainable, 
must he negligently exercise the discipline and admin- 
ister the affairs of the church. He must avoid both 
the extremes of undue severity and undue laxity, 
remembering always that each one must give account 
of himself unto God. 

The wisdom of this counsel respecting ecclesiastical 
discipline has been illustrated in every age of the 
Christian Church. And the principle on which the 
counsel proceeds is one to which in these days all the 
churches would do well to give heed. For laxity and 
excessive severity are both as different from Christian 
faithfulness as they are opposed to the letter and 
the spirit of the apostolic directory here given. Let 
the mind and spirit of Christ be in his ministers, and 
they will then the more readily interpret the inspired 
instructions respecting this and every other depart- 
ment of ministerial and official duty. And so also 
while seeking to be faithful to their Lord, they will 
neither be tyrants nor the slaves of the Christian 
people, but will be helpers of their faith and joy. 
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From giving instructions respecting the right way 
of exercising the discipline of the church, the apostle 
proceeds to give certain practical hints or suggestions 
respecting a class, from the numbers in the early and 
apostolic church, not inconsiderable, and from their 
position and temptations needing judicious, wise, and 
Christian counsel—bond-servants, or servants under 
the yoke. Slaves and others in a state of bond-service, 
when made free by the truth as it is in Christ, and 
become partakers of the Spirit and heirs of eternal 
life, when they had Christian masters who, as in 
Christ, were on the same spiritual level and platform 
as themselves (for in Christ there is neither bond nor 
free, but all are one), might be tempted to disrespect 
or disown the civil authority of their masters, or 
might be tempted, because of their equality with 
them in spiritual privilege and fellowship, to presume 
on this, so as to withhold from them that honour 
which was due to them as masters. In the case of 
such, the apostle gives the counsels of Christian wis- 
dom and love. “Let not those” servants under the 
yoke “that have believing masters, despise them 
because they are brethren; but rather do them ser- 
vice because they are faithful, or are believers and 
beloved—partakers of the benefit.” And similarly, 
but for different reasons, those servants who may not 
have believing masters are enjoined to “count their 
masters worthy of all honour, that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed.” Here the prin- 
ciple is that Christian freedom, privilege, or citizenship 
is in its nature distinct from civil rights and relation- 
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ships; and that it is by entering each man into the 
duties of his position and sphere in the Spirit of 
Christ, and from zeal to his name and glory, that the 
kingdom of God is to spread and establish itself in 
society so as progressively to regenerate the principles 
and transform the usages of society into a state of 
light, righteousness, liberty, and Christian civilisation. 

Christianity must not be confounded with political 
radicalism, although in its progress and influence, in 
so far as it is genuine, it is the most revolutionising 
of all principles, and is the herald and bearer to the 
nations of justice, truth, and freedom. “One effect,’ 
says the thoughtful and eloquent Vinet, “prepares the 
way for another. Will not the gospel by recalling 
the slave to his dignity, as man, induce him to take 
up arms as in rebellion? Let the tyrants lull their 
feats: the gospel also implants patience in the heart 
of the slave. But this patience will perpetuate his 
bondage! Fear this not: the Christian slave is man, 
and, whatever tyranny may do, he who is man will 
one day be free.” (Vinet, Church and State.) 

The apostle supports and strengthens his counsels 
respecting the duties and relations of servants, by 
condemning and severely censuring those who incul- 
cate other maxims, or give other instructions. Here 
his language has a special vehemence in it, indicating 
thatthe early Church was troubled by reckless and 
venturesome men, who, under cover of preaching the 
perfect law of liberty, or the gospel of God, taught 
and propagated principles and doctrines subversive of 
social order, and fitted to bring the gospel into sus- 
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picion, as if it were a sort of political heresy, or a 
charter of political rights, duties, and liberties. “If,” 
says the apostle, after enunciating the principles of 
the gospel in their hearing on the state and duties of 
servants, “any man teach otherwise, and consent not 
to the wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godliness, he is besotted with pride, yet knowing 
nothing but doting and railing about questions and 
strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, contentions, 
railings, evil surmisings, obstinate disputings of men, 
corrupted in their mind, and destitute of the truth, 
supposing that godliness is a means of gain, or that 
gain is to be identified with godliness, as if the end of 
godliness were to secure worldly advantage, power, or 
gain. From such withdraw thyself.” But lest the doc- 
trine of the apostle should be misapprehended by the 
servants referred to, the apostle adds these considera- 
tions in support of the counsels or instructions given 
—“Godliness with contentment is great gain,” or is, 
indeed, a great means of gain; “For we brought 
nothing into the world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. If, therefore, we have food and raiment, 
let us therewith be content.” But not only so. He 
points out the evils and sins certain to mark the con- 
duct and action of those too eager to grasp at worldly 
gain, whether they be servants, preachers, or masters. 
They that will be rich (by hook or by crook) fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. “For the love of money is the root of all 
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evil, which, while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” After cautioning and warning 
Timothy to avoid these things, to flee from them, and 
eagerly to pursue after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness—fighting the good fight of 
faith, laying hold of eternal life, remembering that to 
this he was called, and that he had already professed 
a good profession before many witnesses; and after 
renewing and repeating in sublime and solemn terms 
his former charge to Timothy, the apostle instructs 
him how to deal with the more wealthy members of 
the church. He had already given instructions con- 
cerning those in bond-service, and concerning those 
eager to be rich or great. He now gives a word 
specially designed for those who possess riches or 
wealth. “Charge those who are rich in this world 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in the uncer- 
tainty of riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, that 
they be rich in good works, be free in distributing, 
ready to communicate ”—that is, that they be sociable 
and willing to share with others, or to let others par- 
ticipate with them—“laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal life.” 

The letter must be concluded. Fain would the 
apostle, if we may so speak, amplify, enlarge, and 
reiterate his counsels addressed to his own son in the 
faith. But he must bring his exhortations and in- 
structions to a close. And how can he do this more 
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tenderly and impressively than by saying, “Oh, 
Timothy, keep the trust committed to thee, avoiding 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science 
falsely so-called, which some professing have erred, or 
gone wide in aim, concerning the faith. Grace be 
with thee. Amen.” 

Such are the earnest, tender, and affectionate terms 
in which Paul concluded his first pastoral letter to 
Timothy. 
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PAUL'S VALEDICTORY CHARGE, 


———QY.__ 


‘Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of 
me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 
[trust] which was committed unto thee keep bythe Holy Ghost 
which dwelleth in us.”—2 Tim. i. 13, 14. 


THE apostle seems to have taken up his pen at the 
commencement of this second letter to Timothy, as if 
on purpose to continue the line of counsel and exhor- 
tation brought to an unwilling and abrupt conclusion 
in his former epistle. His last words in the first 
letter were “Oh, Timothy, keep that which is com- 
mitted to thy trust,” and after a short introductory 
note, his first words in this letter are, “ Hold fast the 
form of sound words: that good trust committed to 
thee keep by the Holy Ghost.” This of itself is suf- 
ficient to indicate that the main purpose or design of 
this letter is the same as that of the preceding one. 
It is to encourage Timothy to steadfastness in the faith, 
and to diligence, faithfulness, and patient, enduring 
perseverance in the discharge of the duties, and in 
the performance of the work given him to do in the 
kingdom and house of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
subordinate and secondary purpose of the apostle was 
to let Timothy know the apostle’s earnest wish to see 
him as soon as he could come tohim. “In no epistle,” 
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as it has been well and truthfully said by Dr. Ellicott, 
“does the true, loving, undaunted, and trustful heart 
of the apostle speak in more consolatory yet moving 
aecents ; in no portion of his writings is there a loftier 
tone of Christian courage, than that which pervades 
these, so to speak, dying words ; nowhere a holier 
rapture than that with which the reward and crown 
of faithful labour is contemplated as now exceeding 
nigh at hand.” The whole epistle may be regarded 
as the last will and dying testimony of Paul, the 
servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. In it the aged 
Christian hero sings his swan-like song before depart- 
ing in peace, to be for ever with the Lord. 

The parental-like affection of Paul for Timothy 
reveals itself in his first words; after his usual asser- 
tion of his apostolic authority, as in the former letter, 
he had addressed Timothy as his own or genuine son 
in the faith, so here he writes to him calling him his 
“dearly beloved son,” for whom he desires “grace, 
mercy, and peace from God the Father and Christ 
Jesus, our Lord.” His remembrance of Timothy was 
to him the occasion of continual thankgiving, and - 
was now associated with an earnest desire to see him 

once more that the aged and dying man might be 
“filled with joy.” He remembered the youthful 
evangelist in his prayers night and day; he was not 
unmindful of his tenderness of heart and of his 
tears; and he delighted to call to remembrance the 
sincere, genuine, and unfeigned faith that was in 
Timothy, and that dwelt first in his grandmother 
Lois, and in-his mother Eunice. Having these sacred 
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and pleasant thoughts and remembrances of Timothy, 
the apostle takes occasion anew to remind Timothy 
of the necessity of girding up the loins of his mind, 
of raising and keeping in vigorous exercise the facul- 
ties and abilities with which he had been endowed, 
and more especially the spiritual gifts conferred on 
him for the work and office of the ministry—“That 
thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands.” 


THE GIFT BESTOWED ON TIMOTHY. 


In the former letter the apostle had spoken of this 
gift, as communicated to Timothy, by the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery or the associated elders 
or bishops. But, as on the occasion referred to, Paul 
probably presided and took the chief part in the 
ordination, there is nothing unusual in the form of 
language which he here employs. “The gift” referred 
to as having been bestowed on Timothy, is none else 
than what, in the immediately following words, Paul 
describes and speaks of when he says, “God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear or cowardice, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind,” or self-control. 

“The gift” was nothing else than the subjective 
mental and spiritual endowment or ability answering 
to the office into which Timothy was admitted, and 
to which he was solemnly appointed and set apart by 
prayer and the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery. This special, and, as it may be called, spiritual 
and official gift of fitness for the office, was conferred 
by the Holy Ghost on Timothy at the time when he 
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was ordained to the ministry. The stirring of this 
gift and the exercise of this spirit of boldness, firm- 
ness, power, and love, were called for, not only by 
the relation in which Timothy stood to the church 
and to his special office and work, but also by the 
relation in which he stood to Paul the aged—the 
ambassador of Christ in bonds and in prison. “Be 
not, then, ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor 
of me, his prisoner. But rather be thou a partaker 
of the afflictions of the gospel (or suffer afflictions 
with me for the gospel) according to the power of 
God.” That which was fitted to sustain Timothy in 
his afflictions for the gospel as it sustained Paul in 
his sufferings was this great fact—that the power of 
God was always put forth in support of those who 
served faithfully and suffered in the work of minis- 
tering the gospel. For it is the gospel of God, “who 
hath saved us and called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and the grace which was indeed given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began; but hath now 
been made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, or made it of 
none effect, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel, whereunto I am appointed 
a herald or preacher, and an apostle, a teacher of the 
Gentiles. For which cause I suffer these things.” 
His cause was good, his office was honourable, and 
his sufferings, so far from involving anything evil or 
disreputable on his part, were proofs of his fidelity, 
and were like scars and wound-marks, the medals and 
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badges of his singular service and heroic conflicts 
because of the trust committed him, the work to 
which he was consecrated, and the holy calling with 
which he was called. “I suffer; but I am not 
ashamed, for I know in whom I have confided or put 
my trust, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
the trust that I have committed to him against that 
day.” What a faith is this! It is the faith that God 
will support us in all our afflictions, that He will 
carry us through them, that He will raise us above 
them and make us more than conquerors through 
him that loved us and gave himself for us—a faith 
of the operation of God—the faith of God’s elect— 
that faith which purifies the heart, which works by 
love, and which identifies the soul with Christ in 
spirit, obedience, suffering, righteousness, death, life, 
and everlasting glory. It is by considerations and 
arguments such as these that Paul encourages his 
dearly beloved son Timothy to hold fast the form of 
sound words which he had heard from Paul, to hold 
this in faith or by faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus; and to keep, as with watchful and jealous 
guardianship and care, the good and precious trust 
committed to him to keep; this, says Paul, “through 
the Holy Ghost that dwelleth in us.” 


ARGUMENT FROM PAUL’S OWN CASE. 


Yet further to stimulate his son Timothy to un- 
flagging diligence and unweariedness in the service 
to which he was called, and to fortify him against a 
pusillanimous shame or cowardice, Paul appeals as to 
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his filial regard when he says: “This thou knowest 
that all they who are in Asia be turned away from 
me, of whom are Phygellus and Hermogenes.” This 
reflection does not necessarily or, indeed, at all signify 
that all those referred to had apostatized from Christ 
or from the faith in him: they had, so far as the lan- 
guage of the Apostle indicates or expresses it, become 
strange to the apostle, had been afraid to visit him, to 
recognise him, to minister to him, or to be associated 
with him, lest they should be called to suffer with 
him in his special sufferings for the gospel. Their 
conduct might indeed be compatible with adhesion to 
the faith in Christ. But it was unworthy and cul- 
pable. It was an excess of timidity, and, at the same 
time, an exhibition of heartless selfishness. Very 
different from the conduct and spirit of these men of 
Asia—Phygellus and Hermogenes—was the spirit and 
conduct of Onesiphorus. “The Lord give mercy unto 
the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me,” 
says Paul, “and was not ashamed of my chain. But 
when he was in Rome he sought me out very dili- 
gently, and found me. The Lord grant unto him 
that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 
And continuing his grateful commendation of Onesi- 
phorus, he appeals to Timothy’s own knowledge of 
how, when Paul was at Ephesus, Onesiphorus had 
shown him much kindness. “In how many things 
he ministered to me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well.” It was no light aggravation of the bur- 
den of the apostle’s sorrow under his peculiar suffer- 
ings that he should have to bewail the selfishness and 
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inconstancy—the caution, reserve, and cowardice— 
of not a few who were his friends in former circum- 
stances and times: but it was no trivial alleviation of 
his load of grief that one at least by his conduct 
proved himself constant and faithful, courageous and 
kind, when so many were afraid or ashamed to be 
identified with the suffering prisoner of Jesus Christ. 
Paul, by his temperament, was more than most men 
sensitive to the injury and cruelty of those who, pro- 
fessing friendship, acted the part of cold and selfish 
indifference, and he was, because of his temperament, 
susceptible of the most generous impressions and 
emotions when any one proved himself to be a friend 
indeed—a particeps cwrarwm—having and showing 
sympathy with one, not only burdened with the care 
of all the churches, but with this care on him bound 
in chains as a criminal, and expecting to be at no 
distant date condemned to the death of a sower of 
sedition, a rebel and malefactor. Paul was now an 
aged man, although his heart was young. He was 
therefore all the more sensitive to kindness or un- 
kindness. And he found that, not only because of 
his age, but because of his sufferings in age, his friends 
were becoming few and rare. But, “amidst the 
wreck of our friendships, when on first recovering 
from the shock which it produced, we thought of 
opening our eyes on blank desolation, how reviving to 
find standing by our side one friend whom we had 
not seen for a long period of time, but who had never 
lost sight of us, and who, heaven-directed, had flown 
as on angel wings to succour and comfort us! One 
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‘friend who loveth at all times, and whose visits are 
paid in the season of adversity, is sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss, if loss it can be called, of ten 
thousand of those giddy pretenders who buzzed about 
our ears in the noon of prosperity, whom the slight 
shower brushed away, and who, in spite of all our 
caution, left upon us the spots of their vain and 
vitiating flattery. Such a friend Paul found in Onesi- 
phorus. The kind visit and Christian conversation of 
this friend had left a fragrance which continued to 
refresh the spirits and cheer the solitude of the 
apostle. He dismisses the Asiatic deserters with a 
single sentence: but having mentioned the name of 
Onesiphorus, he did not know how to break off; so 
much did his heart overflow with gratitude and 
affection to his ancient and steady benefactor.” * 
Seeing that all those of Asia had virtually aban- 
doned the apostle, having turned away from him 
through fear, shame, and other unworthy motives, 
there was the greater reason why his own son, his 
dearly beloved son in the faith, should cleave to him, 
and should prove himself to be a true and generous” 
disciple and son in the faith of Paul, the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. Thou, therefore, my son—my child— 
be thou very strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus. The unshaken steadfastness and firm and 
constant fidelity of a young man like Timothy would 
not only greatly cheer the heart and spirit of the 
aged prisoner at Rome: not only would it encourage 
aie CEES Aa SRS 
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and confirm those that might otherwise be ready to 
waver or to halt; but it would by contrast rebuke 
those who in the time of trial and danger had deserted 
the apostle, leaving him to fight and to suffer almost 
alone, or without companionship or friendly sym- 
pathy. The words of Paul, “Thou, therefore, my 
son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus,” 
are not unlike, both in sound and in sense, those of 
the patriarch David, recorded in the second chapter 
of the first Book of Kings—“ Now the days of David 
drew nigh that he should die: and he charged 
Solomon, his son, saying, I go the way of all the 
earth: Be thou strong, therefore, and show thyself a 
man, and keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and his com- 
mandments, and his judgments, and his testimonies, 
as it is written in the law of Moses, that thou mayest 
prosper in all that thou doest, and whithersoever thou 
turnest thyself, that the Lord may continue his word 
which he spake concerning me.” In both cases—the 
case of David and Paul—there appears deep concern 
for the interests of the kingdom of God. They both 
—the patriarch and the apostle—looked into the 
future, and sought to perpetuate the word and king- 
dom of the Lord. They relied, both of them, on the 
sure word of promise; but they knew that that pro- 
mise was to take effect and receive fulfilment by and 
in the use of the means ordained of God. The pro- 
mise gave them encouragement and hope: the com- 
mand or precept was the rule of their duty and 
obedience. “Be strong,” says David to his son 
ag | 
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Solomon, “to keep the charge of the Lord thy God, 
that the Lord may continue his word which he spake.” 
“ Be strong,” says Paul to his:son Timothy, “and the 
things that thou has heard of me among many wit- 
nesses the same commit thou to faithful, trusty, or 
trustworthy men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.” 


THE GOSPEL TO BE PERPETUATED. 


The things heard from Paul before many witnesses 
were the truths which Paul preached—the form of 
sound words, the faith or truth committed to him to 
be ministered by him—the faith once delivered to 
the saints. This faith and this truth meet in Christ 
as in their centre, and rest on him as on their founda- 
tion. This is what Paul calls his gospel—“ my gos- 
pel”—the gospel here summarily comprehended in 
the words, “ Jesus Christ was raised from the dead.” 
This brief but most glorious announcement includes 
within it all that was included in the gospel of Paul 
and the other apostles. For every fact and truth of 
divine revelation is sealed, attested, authenticated by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, for by 
this he was powerfully declared and demonstrated to 
be the Son of God. 

This gospel, and the truths taught by Paul and 
heard in public by Timothy, were to be transmitted, 
and propagated, and perpetuated. They are a most 
precious trust; and Timothy is to see to it that this 
sacred treasure or deposit be given in trust and charge 
to suitable and trustworthy men, who should not only © 
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watch over it and keep it themselves, but should be 
able, by teaching it to others, to secure that it should 
be propagated among the people of all countries, and 
transmitted and perpetuated through all successive 
ages. An apostolic minister is one who is IHuoros kau 
di8axrixos, faithful himself, and able to teach others. 
No official gifts will compensate for the lack of per- 
sonal faith, and personal faith, although indispensable 
to personal salvation, will not supply the place of the 
gifts that enable a man to teach or to communicate 
to others the truth which he himself believes. The 
capacity to receive and learn is not always combined 
with the ability to communicate and teach. And the 
ability to communicate, or give information to others, 
does not always show itself in the form of being able 
to teach by oral instruction. 

Niebuhr, the historian, would have been the greatest 
writer of his time, if his ability to communicate truths 
had been equal to his power of investigating them. 
And if Addison could speak as he could write, he 
would have been a consummate orator. Hvery man 
who is a candidate for the ministry should strive to 
increase in faith, and to excel in the gift of teaching. 
He must, in order to this, live the life of faith, learn 
the learning of faith, and teach the doctrine of faith. 
By living, vivendo; by learning, discendo; and by 
teaching, docendo, he must prove himself to be pos- 
sessed of the grace of Christ, and furnished with the 
gifts suited to his sacred office as a minister of the 
Word of God. Faithful or believing men, and, at the 
same time, men apt or able to teach, are the men 
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needed now by the Church, as they were the men 
needed in the primitive and apostolic age. Personal 
godliness, earnest, living, devoted love to Christ— 
personal holiness, with all included in that compre- 
hensive word, is a primary and indispensable quali- 
fication—a pre-requisite to ministerial and official 
work. But along with this, in addition to it, there 
is also necessary whatever is denoted by the word— . 
“Able, or apt, or qualified to teach others.” The 
ability to teach others, without the grace of personal 
holiness, must secularise the work of the ministry, 
and at length expose the minister, teacher, or official 
to the sentence of the Master, Lord, and Judge— 
“Depart from me, I know you not.” Personal holi- 
ness, without official and didactic ability, while 
ensuring that the minister, as a man, will be saved 
so as by fire, must nevertheless render the ministry 
feeble, feckless, and of little avail, in so far as the 
ends of the ministerial office are concerned. The 
man, the individual is saved—his ministry, as a 
ministry is lost. The man may give in his account 
with joy—the minister must give in his account 
with grief. 


MINISTERIAL WORK LABORIOUS. 


The work of the ministry is a work like that of 
the soldier, exposing a man to suffering, to fatigue, 
to danger, to hardship, and possibly to death. It 
demands of the minister a mind and life unencum- 
bered with the affairs of this world. With the military 
oath and responsibility, with military, and, in this 
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case, godly ambition, there must be studiously main- 
tained a disposition not to be entangled, involved, or 
occupied in any other service so as to preclude the 
minister from giving himself wholly to the work and 
warfare in which he is engaged, that he may please 
Him who hath called and enrolled him, having chosen 
him to be a soldier of the Cross—a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

The work of the ministry is one that requires, 
like the strife of an athlete, constant self-discipline, 
and temperance, strength, agility, prudence, and skill, 
together with a strict and scrupulous regard to the 
laws imposed on all who would so conduct them- 
selves in the strife and contest as to be entitled to 
the victor’s crown. He must strive lawfully, if he 
would be crowned with life, righteousness, honour, 
and unfading glory. 

The work of the ministry, like that of the husband- 
man, involves and requires patience, pains-taking, and 
hopeful labour. “The husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience 
for it, until he receive the early and the latter rain.” 
So must the servant of the Lord learn to labour and 
to wait—not being weary in well-doing; knowing 
that his labour is not in vain in the Lord, for in due 
season he shall reap, if he faint not. The patient 
labour of breaking up the fallow ground, of plough- 
ing, sowing, weeding, watering, dressing, must go 
before the harvest, the reaping, the in-gathering, and 
the partaking and enjoying of the fruit. Ina word, 
ag the battle to the soldier, the contest or strife to 
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the athlete, and the labour to the husbandman, must 
precede victory, the crown, and the abundance of 
harvest, so must it be in the life and service of the 
Christian man, and of the Christian soldier, athlete, 
and labourer. 


THE WORD NOT BOUND. 


These things are to be prayerfully and thoughtfully 
considered by Timothy, and by all in the ministry of 
the gospel. “Consider what I say, and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things.” For in all that 
these things involve, there is a congruity between the 
servant and the master—between the Christian man 
or minister and Christ. Jesus Christ was raised from 
the dead. He was victorious and triumphant, but 
death preceded life, the agony preceded the victory— 
the life-long labour with shame, sorrow, and cursing 
—the cross of Calvary preceded the triumphal en- 
trance into the city and palace of the Eternal and 
heavenly king. It is enough that the disciple be as 
his master, and the servant as his lord. “ Remember 
that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised 
from the dead according to my gospel; wherein I 
suffer trouble, as an evil-doer unto bonds; but the 
Word of God is not bound.” How pathetic, truthful, 
vivid, and sublime are these words. Jesus Christ is 
risen from the dead. I preach this fact, and because 
I do so, I am doomed to suffer as an evil-doer, I am 
put in chains, I suffer unto bonds. Jesus Christ 
suffered unto death; but the bonds of death could not 
bind him-effectually—he is risen a conqueror over 
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death, the grave, and hell. I am in chains—I am in 
bonds. But even as Jesus Christ liveth and reigneth 
at the right hand of God, so his word is not and can- 
not be bound. It participates in the life, freedom, 
and power of the risen and glorified Redeemer. It is 
as if the apostle had said—“If we were worldly or 
secular soldiers, or if our warfare was according to the 
flesh or sense, the chains that bind our hands might 
have power; but God has made us such that by 
nothing can we be overcome. For the hands, indeed, 
may be bound, but not the tongue. No one can bind 
the tongue, for it is chained only by fear or by unhe- 
lief. So that, where these are not, you may throw 
round us your chains, but the message or thing pro- 
claimed is not bound. If you bind the husbandman, 
you hinder the sowing; for he sows by his hand. But 
although you bind the teacher, you do not hinder or 
impede the word of doctrine; for by the tongue, not 
by the hand, he sows the seed of the. Word. Even 
our word, therefore, is not brought into subjection, or 
liable to be brought under the power of chains. For 
while we are bound, it is unchained, and takes its 
free course. See you not that we, who are ourselves 
bound, sow the Word. And if so, much more ought 
those who themselves are at liberty and free to preach 
and declare the Word. You have heard how that I 
suffer as an evil-doer in the bonds, but be not down- 
cast or despondent. For it is surely a great matter 
of wonder to find the man in chains do those things 
that are done by those unbound—to find him over- 
come all about him, and be victorious over those who 
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had put him in bonds. For the word is the Word of 
God, not ours; and human chains and bonds cannot 
avail to bind and keep in bondage the Word of God.” 
—(See Chrysostom.) 

The workman may be laid aside, the work goes 
forward; the servant may be confined in a prison, 
the message spreads as on the wings of the wind; 
the preacher may be bound in chains, the Word is 
not bound; the martyr may be put to death, but his 
testimony will infect the atmosphere and will be 
wafted over every land; the martyr may die and be 
buried, but the truth, the testimony, the Word of 
God liveth and abideth forever, and will ultimately 
share in the dominion, sovereignty, and glory of 
Christ Jesus the Lord. Jesus is risen from the dead; 
the Word of God is not bound. “Therefore,” says 
Paul, “I endure all things for the elect’s sakes, that 
they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus with eternal glory.” When the Lord Jesus 
calls any man to come after him, He says, “Let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and follow me;’ and 
whatever this signifies, he that complies with the call 
and is obedient to it for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
shall receive abundant reward in eternal glory. Paul 
suffered much, but he had the mind and spirit of 
Christ, and entering into the ends, reasons, and 
designs of the Lord in calling him to suffer these 
great things, he is sustained with the good hope that 
his suffering shall not separate him from Christ, while 
they will prove effectual for the ends designed by 
the Lord with respect to others besides the sufferer 
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himself: they “shall obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory,” through the fact of 
the apostle’s sufferings. It is a true saying, and is 
receiving in every age and country new confirmation, 
even as it is true that through the heroic deeds and 
no less heroic sufferings of our fathers in this land, 
we are obtaining the salvation which is in Christ. 
Faithful, true, and trustworthy is the saying—“For 
if we be dead with him, we shall also live with him; 
if we suffer, we shall also reign with him; if we deny 
him, He also will deny us; if we believe him not, yet 
He continueth faithful; He cannot deny himself.” 
By these facts and arguments, Paul, through grace, 
cannot only endure suffering, but can glory in tribu- 
lation. And he would, from the discipline of experi- 
ence under the special teaching of the Holy Ghost, 
have these things impressed on the minds and hearts 
of all who profess to be the disciples and followers of 
Christ Jesus. 


STRIFE ABOUT WORDS TO BE AVOIDED. 


An evangelical ministry such as that to which 
Timothy was ordained, must give a prominent place 
to the doctrine concerning the daily cross which every 
Christian is called to take up and bear after Christ. 
And the minister must often not only show and teach 
the need-be for this, the reasonableness and equity of 
this arrangement, and its fitness to illustrate the grace 
as well as the severity of God, but he must insist 
much on the promises and provisions of grace for the 
support and consolation of the believer under the 
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discipline of suffering and sorrow. For if our suffer- 
ings abound, our consolations also abound to the 
glory of God, who is the Father of mercies. We must 
not forget the words of the Lord Jesus—“ These things 
have I spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (John 
xvi.) “Of these things,” continues Paul, “put them 
in remembrance, solemnly charging them before the 
Lord not to contend about words to no profit, to the 
subverting of the hearers.” Happy had it been for 
the Church of God had this counsel and exhortation 
of the apostle been universally received and acted 
upon. ‘Ten thousand controversies would in that case 
never have been heard of, and would not have arisen 
in the course of her history. But, alas! men can in 
these days fight about words, while Christian work is 
left undone. Men can leave the plough standing in 
the furrow all day; yea, all the year round, while they 
are fighting about a word to no profit—to the sub- 
verting of the hearers and to the wonder of the world. 
The generation of word-warriors has not died out, and 
is not likely to die out so long as men prefer to please 
themselves to the pleasing of Christ and the building 
up of his Church. If the question be asked, how 
long is this logomachy, this strife about names and 
words, to be kept afoot without any rational design ? 
how long is the Church of God to be a scene of inter- 
necine contention on the part of those who ought to 
be the guardians and promoters of righteousness, 
truth, love,and peace, but who, like an army in panic, 
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have turned each man his sword against his brother 
and fellow soldier? How long is this to continue? 
“So little of reasonable answer can be given, that it 
might as well be said in plain terms, Till all words 
be spent, till speech or language fail, till Elias come, 
or doom’s-day come. So that, if there were ever so 
much reason to commend the having said somewhat 
in defence of this or that disputed point, we might 
yet say as Seneca did of Cicero’s so much overprais- 
ing his own consulship, ‘I blame him not for praising 
it without cause, but for doing it without end, or 
that he could never give over or tell when he had 
said enough. Upon the same terms upon which it is 
now so much desired such disputes should be con- 
tinued, when what is truly enough is already said, 
they might as well wish they always should, which 
signifies that when we say we would have men con- 
tend for truth, we wish it not so much for truth’s 
sake as for the contention’s sake. By all means, say 
they, strive for the truth; not that they care so much 
for truth as for the strife, for in some circumstances 
there is not an end in view that is rationally to be 
designed or served by it on this side the end of all 
things, nor, consequently, any good principle that is 
to be exercised or gratified thereby. What is needful 
to be said in the matters already referred to, for the 
informing and satisfying of tractable minds, sincerely 
willing to understand the truth, lies within a little 
compass; and when in controversy that is once said 
which truly belongs to the very point in question, 
the rest is commonly trifling and reflection, or the 
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perplexing of the matter more, and darkening the 
counsel by words without knowledge. If love to the 
truth be alleged for the principle that prompts men 
to covet so continual altercations about it, I would 
say this shows more want of love to it; for hereby 
they are diverted from that which renders it most of 
all amiable, and for which it ought chiefly to be loved. 
as it is the truth according to godliness, and by which 
we are to be sanctified, and begotten more and more 
as of an immortal seed into the divine likeness. 
Experience shows how little disputes better men’s 
spirits. If we love divine truth, why do we not feed 
and live upon it, and enjoy its pleasant relishes? but 
relish gravel more, or chaff, or bran? for thither the 
agitation of continued controversies about it doth 
soon sift it, the grain of flour, the kidney of the wheat, 
being passed away and gone from us. Can none 
remember when the disputative humour had even 
eaten out the power and spirit of practical religion 
and holiness? Thither things are again tending, if 
either by severity or by mercy (one may say rather 
than not otherwise by merciful severity), God do not 
prevent and repress that tendency. As yet, I fear 
the humour is violent, when the fever of men’s spirits 
is such as to carry them over all Scripture directions 
and animadversions that they signify nothing with 
them—only make it their business each one to animate 
the more vogued champion of their own party into 
the highest ferments, and cry, Dispute, dispute; write, 
write; preach, preach, one against another; let not the 
business go over so; do not keep silence. Thus are 
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many, as the apostle speaks, puffed up for one against 
another. (1 Cor. iv. 6.) And what! has such a text 
of Scripture as that no edge, no point by which to 
lance, to pierce such a tumour? No; when the humour 
is once up and has enwrapt men’s hearts—is settled 
there, and hath obdured them to a brawny hardness, 
such texts of Scripture, though so mighty pat and 
apposite, are esteemed by them but as leviathan 
esteems spears and swords, like straw and rotten 
wood, they do not enter into men’s hearts, A strange 
kind of obduration!” * 


PERSONAL AND OFFICIAL EXAMPLE. 


The apostle would have Timothy illustrate his 
teaching by his own example, as an honest, upright, 
laborious workman, “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God a workman that needeth not to be ashamed 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” While others 
contend in profitless and injurious strife about words, 
Timothy is to give himself to more profitable work. 
He is to keep his hand at the plough. And with the 
field of truth before him, he is to see to it that he cut 
straight furrows, and not be guilty of the careless- 
ness and folly of those who let the plough move in 
irregular lines, as in zig-zag movements, twistings, 
and curves, indicating that the eye of the workman 
was not single, that his hand was not steady, and that 
he had little regard to the line and rule prescribed to 
him. He must in this respect as in others imitate 
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the example of Paul, remembering the words of the 
apostle in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians—an 
epistle in which Timothy is associated with Paul, 
“Seeing we have received this ministry, as we have 
received mercy, we faint not, but have renounced 
the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in crafti- 
ness, nor handling the Word of God deceitfully ; but 
by manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

The approbation of God is first and supremely to 
be sought after; and this cannot be unless it be the 
workman’s aim and endeavour to cut the lines straight 
through the field of truth. In this way only can the 
workman please his Master and Lord, while he, con- 
scious of his Master’s approbation, will not need to 
be ashamed of his work. Happy the workman who 
can, with modesty and truth, say with Witsius, in his 
inaugural address at Leyden, of his twenty-two years 
of life and labour in Utrecht, “ There for more than 
twenty-two years—a large space of mortal age—I 
lived not altogether hid from the eyes and light of 
men, and so lived, I may say without vanity, that 
neither Utrecht need be ashamed of me, nor need I 
be ashamed or filled with regret when I think of 
Utrecht.” —( Witsius : “De Theologo Modesto.) 

But why should I quote the sayings of Witsius 
when those of Paul are prepared to my hand. “Ye 
know,” says he, addressing the elders or bishops of the 
church of Ephesus, where Timothy himself laboured 
in the gospel, “Ye know from the first day that I came 
into Asia, after what manner I have been with you at 
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all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, 
and with many tears and temptations, which befel me 
by the lying in wait of the Jews ; and how I kept back 
nothing that was profitable; but have taught you 
publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to 
the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance toward 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore I take you to record this day that I am 
pure from the blood of all. For I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
Therefore watch and remember that, by the space of 
three years, I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears. And now, brethren, [ commend you 
to God, and to the word of his grace.” (Acts xx.) 
The man that can use language of this kind, 
although walking in unequal paces in the steps of 
the apostle, is a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, for he has rightly divided the word of truth; 
and to be able at the close of his ministry, whether 
the term of it be longer or shorter, to use this sort of 
language ought to be the aim, ambition, prayer, and 
labour of every minister of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. But if he would be able to use this 
language, he must shun profane and vain babblings, 
knowing that no good can come of them, and that 
they will increase unto more ungodliness. Of this, 
illustration is given by the example of Hymenzus 
and Philetus, whose teaching was most pernicious ; 
for their word not only spread and ate like a gangrene 
or cancer, but also indicated that they themselves 
had erred from the faith, alleging that the resurrec- 
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tion is past already. By this fond conceit and here- 
tical opinion, they subverted the foundations of the 
faith of some of the less stable souls. 


THE FIRM FOUNDATION OF GOD. 


This must not shake the confidence of Timothy, or 
of any other upright teacher of the Word of God. 
Nor must it discourage him, or tempt him to desist 
from his work in building the people of God in holi- 
ness and comfort through faith unto salvation. For 
the labour is not in vain in the Lord. For the firm 
foundation of God is not subverted, is not overthrown, 
but standeth and abideth immoveable. God’s work- 
manship, building, foundation, has God’s seal upon it. 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his, and let every 
one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from 
iniquity or unrighteousness.” The visible or thorough 
obedience of the true and sincere Christian in his 
pursuit of holiness in heart and life, is index or proof 
of his being built on Christ, and of his being of the 
number whom the Lord recognises and will acknow- 
ledge as his own workmanship, property, and 
building. The work of faith, the labour of love, the 
patience of hope, are the visible manifestations in 
time of the purpose, knowledge, and election of God. 
The firm foundation laid of God abideth, and will 
abide, forever. For “whom He did predestinate, 
them He also called ; whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified.” , 


The foundation of God denotes that ground which 
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God has laid for the stability in the faith and for the 
certain salvation of his people. Whether it be re- 
garded objectively as signifying the purpose of God 
or the truth in relation to Christ, or subjectively the 
faith by which according to the truth each believing 
man is united to Christ, it abideth firm and sure. 
And it hath this double seal or confirmation as well 
as guarantee: the Lord knows them that are his; 
and every one that truly and really belongs to him 
departs from iniquity. There is a distinction known 
unto God, and more or less evident to men between 
_those in Christ Jesus and those that are not grounded 
on him. And as the company of the faithful are now 
known unto God, so at length they shall be openly 
acknowledged as belonging to him. “They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I shall make 
up my jewels, and I will spare them, even as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him.” 

The heresy by which Hymenzeus and Philetus were 
led away, and by which they subverted the faith of « 
others, consisted in a denial of the doctrine of a resur- 
rection of the dead. They maintained and affirmed 
that the resurrection had already taken place. What- 
ever may have been the specific form which this 
heresy assumed, it could not be adopted or taught 
without involving a denial of some of the cardinal 
truths and facts of the Word of God. And it was 
probably connected with doctrines concerning the 
human body—concerning death and judgment— 
which are subversive of the truth divinely revealed 
concerning these matters. 

K 
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A tendency to error on these subjects early showed 
itself in the Church, and in every age the same ten- 
dency has been manifested by men of restless and 
speculative dispositions of mind—men who, disdain- 
ing to repose on the truth as taught in God’s Word, 
supplant that truth by the place given by them to 
their own guesses and curious speculations. In the 
present age not a few professing to be the sons of 
culture and the leaders of religious thought belong to 
the same class as Hymeneus and Philetus. Early 
heresy on the part of these two shakes hands across 
eighteen centuries with such enlightened teachers as 
Dr. Matthew Arnold and the Duke of Somerset. But 
the foundation of God standeth sure. Our faith is 
built on the Word and power of God. And these men 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures and the power of 
God. The resurrection of the dead is necessary to 
complete the work of God begun with the regenera- 
tion of the soul. Till the resurrection take place, only 
‘a part of the believing man has been actually regene- 
rated. But when the dead shall be raised, incor- 
ruptible and in glory, then we shall be indeed like 
Christ, for he shall according to his almighty power 
fashion and new create our vile bodies, so that they 
shall be like his own glorious body. We shall then 
be like him, for we shall see him ashe is. And if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so we 
believe that those that sleep in Jesus God shall bring 
at length together with him. For when He who is 
our life shall appear, we also shall appear with him 
in glory. ~ 
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The formal ground or foundation of our faith is the 
truth revealed in the Word of God. It is the divinely 
laid foundation of our faith. When we accept as 
doctrine what is contradictory to that truth, we deny 
or subvert the ground of faith, and when we teach 
such heresies we do what we can to subvert the faith 
of others. Nevertheless the foundation of God abideth 
stable, firm, and sure. And as the true believer is 
built on that foundation or grounded on it by a faith 
(murs) of divine operation, this faith, both as to its 
ground in truth and its nature, as of God through the 
Spirit, abideth. The Lord shall not suffer the righteous 
to be moved. This is the indefectible faith of God’s 
elect, of all those known unto God as his, and who 
depart from iniquity. 

The departure from the faith of some who profess 
it, and the activity of apostates and heretics to over- 
throw the faith of others, must not discourage the 
faithful servants of Christ. If the good seed springs 
up, we need not marvel when we see springing up 
beside it the tares sown by the envious and active 
enemy. And if the Church of God be likened to a 
great house, we need not marvel if, asin such a house 
administered here on earth, there should be vessels 
of wood and of earth, as well as vessels of gold and 
of silver: some to honour and some to dishonour. 
In other words, in the great house of the Church of 
God there are honourable men—believers indeed and 
in truth—men spiritually-minded; and in the same 
house here on earth there are others, dishonourable, 
vile, and base,—men who are not truly believers in 
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Christ, but who are carnally-minded, and are dead in 
their sins, although having a name that they live. 
These are the corrupters and vitiators of the doctrine, 
life, and morals of others. Of such we must beware. 
For their word, doctrine, and example, are fitted to be 
most injurious and pestilential. From such the faith- 
ful servant of God must withdraw himself: with them 
he must not have ecclesiastical fellowship : and to 
their heresies he must not give any countenance 
whatever. He must be a Puritan in doctrine, fellow- 
ship, and life, if he would be approved unto God—a 
vessel unto honour, sanctified or set apart unto the use 
of the Master, fitted and in readiness at any time— 
qualified and prepared for every good work. If he 
would be so, he must not only avoid, shun, and flee 
away from the lusts of youth, and from the com- 
panionships which encourage and foster the disposition 
to indulge or gratify these, but he must cultivate the 
opposite virtues and graces with the companionship 
fitted to foster the growth and favour the development 
of these graces. Let him follow after—earnestly 
pursue and cultivate righteousness, faith, love, peace, 
with them who call on the Lord out of a pure heart. 
The apostle sets his seal on the great truth that vice 
or ungodliness is strengthened by companionship ; 
and that if a man, and especially a minister of Jesus 
Christ would prove faithful, he must not only avoid 
vitiating contamination, but he must also strenuously 
cultivate every gracious disposition, and seek, in order 
to this the fellowship of kindred minds, the fellowship 
of those who call on the Lord out of a pure heart. A 
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life of solitariness is weak comparatively for evil, as it 
is weak for what is virtuous and beneficent. Society 
strengthens vice: society strengthens virtue and god- 
liness. We must have society. Let us therefore 
associate ourselves with those that fear the Lord and 
think upon his name, calling upon him. For not only 
will this prove a preventive of much evil; but it will 
be a great stimulus and mighty impulse to the pur- 
suit of what is virtuous, holy, and good. 


GRACIOUS DISPOSITIONS TO BE CULTIVATED. 


Timothy is not only exhorted to flee from lusts 
characteristic of youth—fleshly lusts—but he is also 
to shun and avoid lusts of another kind common 
among the young, but not confined to them or pecu- 
liar to them—lusts or dispositions of mind or intellect 
showing themselves in a disposition to originate and 
take part in foolish and ignorant questions—such 
questions as only silly and vain men, or men very in- 
adequately instructed in the faith, delight to raise and 
agitate, questions that serve to distract the minds of 
men, and to minister to unprofitable and injurious 
contention rather than to godly edifying. A conten- 
tious disposition of this sort becomes not the servant 
of the Lord. He must rather exhibit gentleness or 
mildness towards all, being rather ready to teach than 
to contend—-disposed rather to bear wrong than to 
inflict wounds—meekly, in a spirit of forbearance, 
instructing and training those who contend and 
strive against him, if it may be God will give them 
repentance, so that, seeing their error and their false 
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position, they may acknowledge and submit to the 
truth and, returning to a right mind of wakefulness 
and sobriety, escape out of the snare of the devil, 
although they had been taken alive by him and were 
at his disposal, or were taken as birds, or as living 
creatures of any kind, in the net, and so made sub- 
ject to the will of the captor. 

The policy, arts, and craft of Satan in seducing 
men away from the truth and faith in Christ are very 
graphically described in these expressions of the 
apostle. They illustrate his words in another place 
respecting the beguiling power and arts of the Ser- 
pent and the deceitfulness of sin; and they may be 
compared with the words of the royal preacher, “ As 
the fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the 
birds that are caught in the snare, so are the sons of 
men snared in an evil time, when it falleth suddenly 
upon them” (Eccles. ix. 12). By arts as of fascina- 
tion, or by intoxicating men with the fumes of vanity 
and error, Satan or the devil first puts men off their 
guard, depriving them, as it were, of the use of eyes 
and hands and reason, and then involves them in the 
meshes of his net, so that they are taken by him 
alive, and are subject to his power and will. To 
recover such miserable captives, to bring them to 
repentance, and to: the acknowledgment of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, must be the aim and effort of the 
servant of God. But if his efforts would be likely to 
be successful, he must exhibit a peaceful rather than 
a contentious disposition, distinguishing between 
frivolous and unprofitable questions and the great 
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matters of the law and word of God; he must be 
clothed, as it were, with gentleness and mildness of 
manner; and at the same time he must, showing all 
forbearance, meekness, and patience with practical 
skill in teaching, instruct, direct, exhort, and train 
those who take the attitude of opposing or gainsay- 
ing the words of soberness and truth which are 
according to godliness. To all this the servant of 
God is to add prayer that the Lord may grant repent- 
ance to the captives of the devil, that, turning from 
the error of their ways and apprehending and con- 
fessing the truth, they may escape out of the net, coils 
and snares in which the devil had taken them alive, 
and in which he held them under his power—his 
captives, his vassals, and his slaves. 


A GENERAL APOSTACY FORETOLD. 


The apostle passes from the more specific and local 
developments of evils and heresies against which he 
had been writing, and concerning the manner of deal- 
ing with which he had been giving instructions and 
directions to Timothy, to give him, and through him 
to the Church, instruction and warning with respect 
to a more general and inveterate form of apostacy 
which should mark the times of the gospel, or the 
last days. Of this he had given a portraiture or 
photograph in his first epistle, and he now indicates 
certain very marked and outstanding features that 
shall be distinctive of those who shall be the victims 
and supporters of the great apostacy. 

The times shall be perilous—they shall involve 
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peril or hazard both as to the faith and the practical 
life of Christians. What to believe and how to act, 
will be questions of great and grievous difficulty. 
For men shall become inordinately selfish, covetous, 
boastful, haughty, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unchaste or unholy, without natural affec- 
tion, implacable, devils, incontinent, savage, haters of 
those that are good, traitors, headstrong, high-minded, 
lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God—having 
a form, show, or outward appearance and aspect of 
godliness, but, at the same time, living in a practical 
denial of the power and reality of the godliness pro- 
fessed. From these, says the apostle, withdraw thyself 
or turn away. For of this sort are they who creep, 
serpent-like, into houses, insinuating themselves there, 
leading captive silly women, laden with sins, led on 
by varied kinds of lusts, ever learning, and yet never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 

The conduct and character of these apostates and 
seducers will resemble the action and procedure of 
Jannes and Jambres, the magicians, who in Egypt 
withstood Moses. For these professedly Christian 
instructors shall resist the truth, being, notwith- 
standing all their profession, men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith. But as the arts of 
the Egyptian magitians were foiled and exposed by 
Moses, so the treachery and folly of these apostates 
shall at length be openly manifested. 

But although for a season, or even for a consider- 
able time, these evil men and seducers and impostors 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving others, and 
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being in turn deceived themselves—so familiar with 
the utterance and practice of falsehood as to become 
themselves the victims and dupes of their own lies 
and deceit, Timothy’s duty is clear. As he had dili- 
gently followed as a disciple the doctrine, manner of 
life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, patience, per- 
secutions, sufferings such as befel Paul at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra—such persecutions as he en- 
dured, and out of which he was delivered by the 
Lord—he is to abide unmoved and faithful, knowing 
that all who will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution. Instead of being tempted to join 
the ranks of successful impostors, who, for a season, 
are exempted from deserved retribution and from 
present suffering, Timothy is to continue in the 
things which he had learned and been assured of, 
knowing or remembering of whom he had learned 
them. And to this consideration he is to add yet this 
other, that from his very childhood he had known 
the holy scriptures, which are able to make him wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Nor is he to think lightly of the holy writings which 
were the studies of his childhood and youth. For 
these holy writings are inspired of God, and every 
scripture inspired of God is also profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for discipline in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 


SOLEMN AND CONCLUDING CHARGE. 


The terms in which the apostle concludes his 


Se 
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exhortation and charge to Timothy are very solemn, 
and fitted to be most impressive. “I charge thee, in 
the presence of God, and of Christ Jesus, who shall 
at his appearing and his kingdom judge the quick 
and the dead—Preach the Word. Be attentive to 
this, seasonably, unseasonably—-convict those in error 
of their error, rebuke those that are blame-worthy, 
encourage and exhort all to continue steadfast in the 
faith, showing all long-suffering and skill in teaching. 
For the time will come when they will not tolerate 
or put up with sound or wholesome doctrine, but, 
after their own lusts, they shall heap up to them- 
selves teachers having itching ears, and they shall 
turn away their ears from the truth, and shall turn 
themselves aside into fables. But be THOU sober— 
watchful in all things, endure afflictions, do the work 
of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry. For I am already 
being offered or poured out, and the time of my depar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth, there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to 
me in that day—and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.” 

The terms of this valedictory charge deserve most 
serious, weighty, and prayerful consideration on the 
part of those who would faithfully discharge the duties 
of the ministerial office in the Church of Christ. 

The ground of the whole charge is laid in the words, 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and is 
profitable—that the man of God may be perfect, 
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thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” By all 
Scripture is signified the holy writings, which, from his 
childhood, Timothy had known. Every such Scrip- 
ture is inspired of God and is profitable. The 
minister is to search these holy and inspired writings 
for the wisdom that is unto his personal salvation; 
and he is to meditate on them day and night, that he 
may faithfully and fully minister the Word of truth, 
erace, and life, unto those committed to his care, for 
that Word is the matter, rule, and ground of his min- 
istry. It is inspired of God and profitable for doctrine 
or instruction ddacxadiov; it is the word of knowledge 
revealing what man is to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man; it is profitable for 
conviction or the refutation of error, whether in creed 
or opinion, in practice or morals, ’édeyxov; it is profit- 
able for correction, éravopfwow, or for the setting of 
men and their doctrinal and moral sentiments in an 
upright posture on the sure and divine basis and 
foundation; and it is profitable for discipline in right- 
eousness, Tadeav rHv "ev Sixcsootvy, or for the training 
and development, the thorough education of men in 
‘the habits of evangelical righteousness—the progres- 
sive transformation of the spiritual man in his prin- 
ciples, character, and habits, into the image and 
likeness of God in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished for the work given him to do— 
for all good works. For dictactic, controversial, 
corrective, and disciplinal, or training purposes and 
ends, all Scripture inspired of God has been given 
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and is profitable; and with these ends and uses of the 
inspired Word it should be our aim, prayer, and 
labour, that our ministry of the holy Word should be 
in harmony or should correspond. If our ministry 
correspond with the ends for which holy Scripture 
has been given, it is very evident from the words 
before us, as also from the example of the evangelists, 
prophets, and apostles of Jesus Christ, that our min- 
istry will be necessarily of an intensely practical 
kind, for the Word of God has not been given for 
speculative, but for practical ends. Christian the- 
ology is not a speculative, but a practical science. 
And what John Knox said in his preface to the work 
on justification of his fellow-prisoner and exile, 
Halhill of Balnaves, ought to be said concerning 
every true evangelical theologian and minister, “It is 
no speculative theologue that desireth to give you 
courage, but even your brother in affliction; and the 
work following containeth nothing except the very 
Scriptures of God and meditations of his law, wherein 
is the whole study of the godly man, both day and 
night, knowing that therein are found only, wisdom, 
prudence, liberty, and life.”* “For I know,” says 
Richard Baxter, “that as theology is a practical science, 
so the knowledge of it thriveth best in a practical 
course.” Again, “Except practical divinity I know 
no other.” + 

The forgetting of the directly and intensely practi- 





* Knox. Epistle to the Congregation of the Castle of St. An- 
drews. 
+ Baxter. Reformed Pastor. 
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cal end and design of Scripture and of the evangelical 
ministry, has been one of the most prolific causes and 
occasions of error, heresy, and controversy, in the 
history of the Church. Paul would have all faithful 
ministers keep steadily and continually before them 
the great practical ends for which the ministry was 
ordained and holy Scripture given by inspiration of 
God—that men may be made wise unto salvation, and 
be thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
Keeping this great end ever in view, the minister 
of the Word is to preach it incessantly, giving him- 
self unreservedly and wholly to his work. He is not 
called to be the apologist for God or for his truth; 
his part is that of a herald. An apologetic style and 
tone does not become the messenger of inspired and 
revealed truth and grace—the herald of the great 
Redeemer and King. He is charged before God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and as he must give account 
in the day of God to him who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom, to 
preach the Word. This relation of the office to the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Judge of all, invests it with 
peculiar sacredness, and imparts to the ministerial 
work -responsibilities the most weighty, while it 
secures the ultimate success and triumph of that 
ministry which may for a time be contemptuously 
regarded and treated by the world, for the Lord 
Jesus shall appear in his glory and in his kingdom. 
Not in vain has He taught us to pray, Our Father in 
heaven, thy kingdom come: for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory for ever. The respon- 
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sibility inseparable from the trust committed to us 
and the office which we hold, the glorious rewards of 
faithful service, and the incalculable penalties of 
unfaithfulness, sloth, or negligence, all give emphasis 
to the charge, PREACH THE WorD. Preach it “in 
season, out of season.” “This is,” says Chrysostom, 
“not as you happen to have a certain well-known and 
agreed upon time, but you must always find time and 
occasion for this work; not merely in peace, in quiet- 
ness, in the church, but in perils, in prison, when 
bound in chains, or being led out to death, even then 
must you reason with men, and not cease to preach 
the Word.” This incessant, this seasonable or un- 
seasonable preaching of the Word is not the mere 
shouting or repeating of the same form of words; it 
must include confutation of error, rebuking of sin, 
and the exhorting and encouraging of all to seek the 
Lord, and to be obedient unto the word of his truth, 
and in all this the minister of the Word is to show 
all patience, long-suffering, and wisdom, if by any 
means the Word may prove profitable to those to whom 
it is ministered. 

An incentive or stimulus to the diligent, faithful, 
and unwearied discharge of the duties of the ministry 
is taken from the fact that many shall not tolerate 
the sound, plain, wholesome doctrine of the Word of 
God; but shall, in their love of something new, curi- 
ous, sensational, or romantic, not only forsake the old 
ways and the faithful preachers of the old orthodox 
faith, but shall set up and extol, do homage, obesi- 
ance, and honour to teachers of a very different kind, 
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who shall tickle their itching ears, entertain them 
with sound, and instruct them with fables. This, 
instead of damping the ardour or dispiriting the zeal 
of the ministers of the Word of God, should prompt 
and animate them to increased diligence, labour, and 
patient pains-taking in their arduous work. 

The removal from the visible church of men of 
weight, experience, and authority is an additional 
argument for increased zeal and fidelity on the part 
of those that still remain in the field of labour, and 
are engaged in the ministerial work and office. “I 
am ready to be offered up: the time of my departure 
is at hand,” says the aged Paul to Timothy his dearly 
beloved and genuine son in the faith, “be THou there- 
fore” all the more sober, faithful, watchful, patient, 
and laborious. When the younger men can no longer 
consult and advise with those who were before them 
in Christ, and in the ministry of the Word, they mnst 
gird up the loins of their minds—they must, relying 
more than ever on the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
give themselves unreservedly, and with the full bent 
and force of all their faculties and powers to their 
evangelical labours. In this they will be greatly 
strengthened and encouraged by remembering the 
example, and farewell or dying testimony of those 
who went before them. Therefore, as at the thresh- 
old of glory, and as one already grasping in his hand 
the crown of righteousness, Paul encourages Timothy, 
lg **T have fought the good fight, 


I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. 
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Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
Which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me at that day; 


And not to me only, 
But unto all them also 
That love his appearing.” 


Since first I read these words of the aged and dying 
hero, they have never failed to stir within me deep 
and varied emotions. They have sounded to me as 
the farewell words of a dying soldier, or an aged toil- 
worn labourer to his dearly loved son. They speak 
of what is past—a fight, a course, a strife or conflict, 
a good fight fought, a good course finished, a good 
trust kept : they speak of what is to come—rest, peace, 
joy, eternal glory—the crown of righteousness. They 
are spoken to encourage and cheer the young man 
left to fight the fight, run the race, keep the trust, 
when he must, so far as his father is concerned, fight, 
run, strive, work alone. But the dying man has hope, 
not for himself, but also for his son; he and many others 
shall at length, after the strife and race and work, be 
crowned. “ Not to me only,” says our hero, “no, not 
to me only, but to all who have fought the good fight, 
and kept the same trust, and run the same race of 
faithful duty—not to me only, but also to thee, my 
son, and not to thee only, but to all who love his ap- 
pearing, shall the Lord, the righteous Judge, give the 
crown of righteousness. The look, and the voice, the 
calm, heroic serenity of that dying man, his joyful- 
ness, even, in recounting the battles, and rehearsing 
the story of his life—goodness and mercy—his cheer- 
ful resignation to the will of the Lord, and his sure 
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and certain hope of an eternal and glorious reward 
—the scars and wounds, and tears and sufferings 
of this mortal life, but serve to ive relief and. 
emphatic prominency to the heroic Christian faith- 
fulness and grand expectation of the dying man, 
They say and proclaim, I have lived and die not as a 
man disappointed: I am not even weary of life; I 
love it for Christ and his service. I have loved him 
and served him; and were it his will I should con- 
tinue through toils and tears and blood to serve still. 
But as for me to live is Christ, so to die is gain. Be 
faithful, be hopeful, be cheerful, be strong and very 
courageous, my son. Fight the good fight of faith. 
It is a hopeful fight. It will end in victory and 
triumph. And the crown of righteousness will be 
ample reward for the toils, services, sacrifices, suffer- 
ings, and troubles of the campaign and war. Let 
none of these things move you, so that you may 
finish your course with joy. My son, do not weep, 
we have lived in the fear of God, we have come to 
old age, we now must leave you; our life was not 
dishonourable, and we depart with glory; we leave 
with you what attests our service; we have set up 
our trophies, we have vanquished our. foes. We speak 
not this boastfully, but to encourage you that remain; 
our separation from you is hard to bear; our remain-. 
ing with you might be profitable to you; but be of 
good cheer ; be not afraid to fight the good fight, or 
to endure sufferings in the service of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Be not ashamed or vexed or distressed be- 
cause of my bonds, chains, and approaching death ; 
L 
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but be thou an honest workman, a faithful and heroic 
soldier of Jesus Christ: but do not delay coming to 
me, that ere we part I may have the satisfaction of 
seeing yet once more my own son in the faith. Use 
diligence to come unto me as speedily and as soon as- 
possible. These are the terms in which, at once with 
parental affection and apostolical authority, Paul 
gives his solemn charge to Timothy to do the work of 
an evangelist, and to prove himself a good minister of 
Jesus Christ. 

. As at the commencement of his letter the Apostle 
had expressed his earnest desire to see Timothy, so 
now at the conclusion of it he entreats him to come 
quickly to him, and to come, if possible, before win- 
ter. The aged apostle was not only a prisoner, he was 
almost left alone. Demas, from love of the present 
world, had forsaken him and gone to Thessalonica ; 
Grescens had gone to Galatia, and Titus to Dalmatia. 
“Only Luke,” says Paul, “is with me.” Timothy is 
to bring Mark with him, for, writes the apostle, “He 
is profitable or serviceable to me for the ministry.” 
That there might be no hindrance in the way of 
Timothy, Paul had sent Tychicus to Ephesus. Winter 
was approaching. The prisoner needed his cloak that 
he had left at Troas. Timothy was to bring this with 
certain books, but especially parchments referred to. 
« Alexander the coppersmith,” continues the apostle, 
“did me much harm. May the Lord reward him 
according to his works. Of whom be thou ware also, 
for he greatly withstandeth our words.” i 
. With a reference to his first appearance before the 
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Emperor, and with some friendly and gracious saluta- 
tions, Paul concludes his second letter to Timothy. 
“ At my first answer no man stood with me: but all 
forsook me. May it not be laid to their charge. But 
the Lord stood by me and strengthened me ; that by 
me the preaching might be fully known, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear. And I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion.” This brief reference to his 
appearance before Ceesar and his deliverance is truly 
instructive and graphic. Alone—deserted by all his 
friends—but strengthened and comforted by the con- 
scious presence and support of the Lord whom he 
served, the apostle answered for himself, so that not 
only was the gospel made known by the prisoner, but 
he was delivered for the time out of the power of 
his adversary and judge. And from this, as from 
the covenant, faithfulness and grace of the Lord, he 
derives good hope concerning the future. “And the 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will 
preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” “Salute Prisca 
and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus. 
Erastus remained at Corinth, but Trophimus I left 
sick at Miletum. Use diligence to come before win- 
ter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, 
and Claudia, and all the brethren. The Lord Jesus 
Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with you. 
Amen.” 
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‘* Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine.” —Tit. ii. 1. 


OF Titus, to whom Paul inscribes the third of the 
pastoral epistles, we know comparatively little. He 
is not mentioned by name in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But from Paul’s letters we learn that he was a Greek 
(Gal. ii. 3); that, like Timothy, he was converted to 
the faith in Christ through the preaching of the 
apostle; that he accompanied Paul on the occasion 
of his visit to Jerusalem, referred to in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. He was an 
efficient helper of Paul in the work of the ministry, 
and had, on more than one occasion, been sent on a 
mission to the flourishing but somewhat contentious 
and disorderly Church of Corinth (see 2 Cor. vii. and 
viii). In the concluding part of the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, Titus is said to have gone to Dalmatia (2 
Tim. iv. 10). 


DESIGN OF PAUL IN THIS LETTER. 


As Paul had requested Timothy to remain at 
Ephesus when he himself had gone to Macedonia (1 
Tim. i. 3), and as he wrote to the young evangelist 
his first letter to instruct and direct him in matters 
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concerning the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the church or house of God, so, after 
the apostle’s missionary visit to Crete, having left 
Titus to carry forward and to organise the work begun 
there, he wrote to him a letter conveying the instruc- 
tions and principles according to which the apostle 
would have him regulate his conduct, whether in 
teaching or in organising the churches in the island. 
The epistle in many respects resembles the first sent 
to Timothy. It is, however, more condensed and less 
minute and detailed in its instructions than is the 
letter to Timothy. 

It begins with the usual formula of the apostle :— 
“Paul, a servant of God, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
according to the faith of God’s elect, and the acknow- 
ledging of the truth which is according to godliness; 
in the hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot 
lie, promised before the world began, or before the 
eternal times; but hath in due times made manifest 
his Word through preaching, which was intrusted to 
me, according to the commandment of our Saviour 
God; to Titus, my true or genuine son after the com- 
mon faith, grace, mercy, and peace from God the 
Father and Christ Jesus our Saviour.” 

In the inscription, while the general phraseology 
and terms are very much the same as those used in 
other instances by the apostle, there are certain spe- 
cific peculiarities. Paul asserts himself not only as 
the servant of God and the apostle of Jesus Christ, 
but he adds, according to the faith of the elect or 
chosen of God, and the truth acknowledged or pro- 
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fessed according to godliness. If he is a servant of 
God, if he is an apostle of Jesus Christ, he is so in 
accordance with, and with a view to the promoting of 
the faith of the elect of God, and the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of the truth acéording to godliness. 
Christianity, as represented and expounded by the 
apostle, is but the fully developed truth or faith of 
all the elect and godly since the time when first the 
Lord revealed his grace and truth to fallen man. 

The faith of Paul is not essentially different from 
the faith of Abel and all the saints of God in the 
olden time. And the eternal life hoped for by Paul, 
and proclaimed in the preaching of the apostle, is 
none other than that which was the hope of the 
saints in the former ages of the world. Before these 
ages, God purposed to bestow grace, even eternal life, 
on man; and by the advent, work, death, resurrection, 
and glory of Jesus Christ the promises made unto the 
Fathers were fulfilled, and the purpose of God made 
manifest. To proclaim this manifested grace and 
purpose of God by Jesus Christ, under the command- 
ment and authority of God the Saviour, Paul was 
separated and ordained to the ministry and office of 
the apostleship. His ministry and office are not only 
according to the faith of the elect of God, according 
to the truth acknowledged by the godly, and accord- 
ing to the promise and hope of eternal life—but Paul 
is ordained to promote that faith of the elect, to bring 
men to the acknowledgment of godly truth, and to 
offer unto men eternal life by Jesus Christ. These 
are among the grand ends of the apostolic ministry; 
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and with a view to these Paul prays that Titus, his 
beloved and genuine son in the common faith—the 
faith common to all and peculiar to all who are the 
godly, the elect, the saved in Christ Jesus—may 
obtain and enjoy grace, mercy, and peace from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Two things may be here specially noted, namely— 
First, that the eternal and proper divinity of Christ 
Jesus is most significantly taught in the form of 
words used by the apostle; and, Secondly, that grace 
and mercy and peace are needed not merely by every 
Christian man, in order to his daily walk in holiness 
of life, but are very specially needed by every man 
who would, as a minister of Christ, behave himself 
aright in the house or church of the living God. 
Titus was left in Crete to complete and organise 
the work begun in that island—to set in order the 
things that had not been duly attended to—the 
things that were lacking or wanting, and to ordain 
or duly appoint elders in every city, according to the 
instructions or directions that had been given by the 
apostle. From this we learn that Paul was not satis- 
fied merely by knowing that men were converted to 
Christ—he was careful to institute a seemly order, so 
that converts might not only be edified, but that they 
should also be multiplied. Christian fellowship re- 
quired ecclesiastical organisation. And that organi- 
sation was designed to promote the fellowship of the 
saints, and at the same time to regulate and stimulate 
the united action of those already in Christ, with a 
view to the instruction and conversion of their fellow- 
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men. These are two of the ends of church organisation, 
and they are in keeping with the idea of the church, 
as at once an evangelistic institute or missionary 
society, and a flock or company separated from the 
world, and associated together in the name and in 
the fellowship of the Son of God. : 

The Church of Christ has been injured by the 
overstraining and unduly magnifying of what is 
called order, government, or organisation; and, on 
the other hand, its progress and efficiency for the 
great ends and purposes of the grace of God have 
been injuriously affected by an_.undue depreciation or 
neglect of the order, or discipline and government, 
divinely appointed and prescribed. 

Nothing can be more simple and adapted to all the 
ends and designs of the kingdom of God, as adminis- 
tered among men, than is the divinely-instituted order 
of government:and administration in the church. In 
the First Epistle to Timothy we found that the only 
two offices in the Apostolic Church were those of the 
Presbyter or Bishop and Deacon. Of these, the for- 
mer had to do with things properly and directly 
spiritual and sacred, and the latter with things per- 
taining to the temporalities, and to what may be 
called the outward business of the house of God. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELDERS OR BISHOPS. 


In this letter to Titus, the apostle gives instruc- 
tions respecting the qualifications necessary in those 
who should be ordained to the office of the eldership 
or episcopate. And the terms in which he writes 
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makes it very evident that the apostolic elder was 
only another name for the apostolic bishop. (Com- 
pare verses 5 and 7, and see also 1 Tim, iii. with 
Acts xx. 17 and 28.) 

An elder or bishop must be free from scandal or 
unaccused, blameless; the husband of one wife, a 
monogamist; having believing or faithful children 
not chargeable with dissoluteness, nor disobedient or 
unruly. He must, as God’s steward, be unaccused or 
blameless ; he must not be self-willed, or disposed to 
gratify his own wishes regardless of the judgment or 
interests of others; he must not be of irascible tem- 
per or soon angry ; he must not be addicted or given 
to wine; nor must he be a striker, or greedy of 
worldly gain: this is the negative statement respect- 
ing the qualifications or character to be required in 
those who are admitted to the office of presbyter or 
bishop in the Church. It indicates what a bishop 
must not, ought not, to be. He ought not to be a 
scandalous person, a bigamist or polygamist, having 
an ill-regulated or disorderly household; he should be 
without blame; not self-willed; not soon angry; not 
a wine-bibber ; not contentious; not avaricious or 
covetous. These things disqualify a man for the 
eldership or episcopate in the Church of God. And 
the history of the Church furnishes lamentable 
evidence that in proportion as these apostolic canons 
were neglected or not had respect to, the ministry 
became progressively inefficient, degenerate, and 
corrupt. 

But the apostle indicates in affirmative or positive 
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terms what a presbyter or bishop ought to be. He 
ought to be a hospitable man, or one ready to enter- 
tain strangers—believers in Christ from other pro- 
vinces and nations; a lover of good men and what is 
truly good; a man of sobriety, justice, holiness, and 
temperance or self-control: holding firmly by the 
faithful word according to the doctrine which he has 
been taught, that he may be able both by sound and 
wholesome teaching to exhort and to refute the gain- 
sayers, or those who oppose themselves to the true 
and faithful word. 

The importance and worth of these graces and 
qualifications can hardly be over-estimated. They 
are the moral and spiritual qualities, dispositions, and 
gifts which are required by the duties of the minis- 
terial office. The last mentioned of them, namely, 
the holding fast of the apostolic doctrine with the 
ability to exhort and to refute opponents of the 
Christian faith and truth, is more or less necessary at 
all times and in all places where the duties of the 
Christian ministry are to be discharged. But special 
times and places and circumstances may call for the 
exercise of their ability in an unusual degree. And 
such were the circumstances in the midst of which 
Titus had to discharge the duties of the ministry in 
Crete: such were the circumstances in which the 
elders or bishops ordained by him were to exercise 
their ministry in ruling and teaching in the Church 
in Crete. “For,” says Paul, “ there are many unruly, 
vain talkers and deceivers, specially those of the cir- 
cumcision, whose mouths must be stopped, seeing 
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that they subvert whole houses or families, teaching 
things which they ought not, for the sake of base gain 
or for the sake of filthy lucre.” The dregs of degene- 
rate Judaism seem to have mingled in Crete with the 
dregs of heathenism, and out of this coalescence a 
state of most corrupt sentiment in morals and reli- 
gion emerged—a state in which were combined the 
worst and basest elements of Judaism and heathenism. 
Individuals and families, who for a time had escaped 
out of these corruptions, were liable to be again in- 
volved in them, and to be the dupes of artful, design- 
ing, and covetous teachers and talkers. A church of 
Christ in‘such a community required to be watched 
over with the greatest vigilance and care. “For,” as 
Paul says, quoting the words of one of the Cretians 
themselves, a prophet of their own, Epimenides, “the 
Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slothful bellies.” 
A people described in these terms by one of them- 
selves, a man who had ample opportunity of know- 
ing their character, habits, and manner of life, and 
concerning whose statement the apostle says, “ This 
testimony is true,” must have been in a most depraved 
and debased condition. For the description indicates _ 
that they were insensible to the claims of truth or 
veracity—they were always addicted to lies; that 
they were a reckless, untamed, and law-hating people 
—they were evil beasts; and that they were a dull, 
sottish, and sensual race, living for gluttony and 
licentiousness—mere do-nothing gluttons, whose god 
was their belly—idle bellies. Nothing short of a 
miracle, or a series of moral miracles, could transform 
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a people of this kind into truthful, meek, and spiritu- 
ally-minded Christians. Wherefore, reason and argue 
pointedly with them. Convict them in their con- 
sciences, refute them. “Rebuke them sharply, that 
they may be sound in the faith; not giving heed to 
Jewish fables, and commandments of men that turn 
themselves and turn others away from the truth.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PURITY AND LIBERTY. 


Over against the fables and commandments of 
these false and perverse and perverting teachers, the 
apostle would have Titus lay down and vindicate the 
grand evangelical principles, doctrines, and ethical 
maxims of the inspired and infallible Word of God. 
Against their commandments he would have him 
assert the law of Christian liberty. And against 
their indulgences and maxims of licentiousness, he 
would have him assert and maintain the law of the 
spirit of life in its full extent, intensity, spirituality, 
and authority. And for the guidance of Titus, and of 
all Christian ministers and Christian men, the apostle 
enunciates in emphatic, clear, and vivid terms the 
principle at once of purity and of liberty, saying, 
“To the pure all things are pure: but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled. They profess 
that they know God; but in their works they deny 
Him, being abominable and disobedient, and unto 
every good. work reprobate.” This is at once 
the law and the test of Christian holiness and 
of Christian liberty. . And it is but a developed 
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expression of the words of the Lord Jesus, “There 
is nothing from without a man that entering 
into him can defile him: but the things which 
come out of him, those are they that defile the 
man.” (Mark vii. 15.) This principle, like every 
other principle of the Word of God, has been most 
grossly perverted and abused. Nevertheless, in the 
maintenance of it consists the purity as well as the 
liberty of the Christian man. “To the pure, all things 
are pure.” But who are the pure? They are those 
whose hearts have been washed from an evil con- 
science, and whose consciences have been purged 
from dead works. They are those who have been 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, have been 
brought under law to God in Christ, and who, pro- 
fessing to know God, cultivate that purity of heart 
and that holiness of life, without which they cannot 
enjoy fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. These are the pure here spoken of, 
where it is said that, “to the pure all things are pure.” 
The maxim enunciates not a principle of licentious- 
ness, but of holiness, while at the same time it asserts 
and vindicates our liberty in Christ—our freedom as 
by Him made free from every yoke, ordinance, com- 
mandment, or usage in matters pertaining to God 
imposed only by ‘the authority of man, and not 
grounded on the will and Word of God. No man 
living in sin, conniving at sin, or in any way encour- 
aging himself or others in sin, can plead in considera- 
tion of his conduct the word, “To the pure all things 
are pure;” for the purity of the pure shows itself in 
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this, that those who are Christ’s, and are his professed 
and sanctified ones, have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, and naming the name of Christ, 
they depart from iniquity. Puritanism in doctrine, 
heart, life, and conversation, the perfecting of holiness 
in the fear of God, purity in morals and in religion, 
is the nursery of all true liberty; and God has not 
granted unto his people and his children any liberty 
whatever that is not the fruit and outgrowth of purity 
of heart, disposition and life. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord. If the Son make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed. If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed: and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” Perfect liberty and 
perfect law are compatible, and are ours in Christ 
Jesus. In the gospel only is this problem solved; 
in vain do we seek elsewhere for the solution of the 
problem, How liberty, in its full perfection, can be 
harmonised with law, in its completeness of authority. 
But in the gospel, the law is become the perfect law 
of liberty ; and the liberty is but an expression of the 
authority in perfection of the law. Christian freedom 
is life regulated by the law of God. “To the pure 
all things are pure.” From all laws, customs, cere- 
monies, usages, of whatever kind they he in religion, 
that can plead only the authority of man, the Chris- 
tian is set free by his Lord, and those who impose 
such laws ought to hear the voice of God saying, “Let 
my people go, that they may serve me.” Let us, 
M | 
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therefore, stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free. This exhortation, with the prin- 
ciple underlying it, deserves in these latter days to 
be most seriously regarded and considered by all who 
would approve themselves faithful servants of Christ, 
faithful stewards in the house of God. For most com- 
plicated evils are at work in society and in the Church 
of God. Romanists are allying themselves to the 
_ two extremes of society, and they find their victims 
and their dupes alike among the sentimental and ~ 
uninstructed in the higher classes, and among the 
ignorant and superstitious in the lower orders and 
ranks, 

The dregs of a luxurious civilisation among the 
upper classes, and the dregs of the same civilisation 
in its more selfish and cruel consequences among the 
multitude, furnish materials on which the Roman and 
anti-christian priesthood bring to bear their false- 
hoods, plausibilities, and arts of spiritual perversion, 
seduction, and enslavement. Whole families among 
a sentimental and effeminate nobility are being sub- 
verted and led away from Christ into the bondage of 
Antichrist. And the priesthood of that lawless and 
blaspheming system are eager to ascend to endow- 
ments and to power on the shoulders of much of the 
beggary, poverty and crime of the more base and de- 
graded of the population, Their power to deceive and 
to destroy consists much in the profession that they 
make of knowing God. But concerning them the words 
of the apostle are true: “In works they deny him: 
being abominable and disobedient, and unto every 
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good work reprobate.” With their profession of Chris- 
tianity, they teach and inculeate doctrines that de- 
stroy and vitiate the first principles of morals, and 
that subvert the foundations of faith in God, and in 
his Son Jesus Christ. 


GRACES AND VIRTUES OF OLD AND YOUNG. 


In circumstances such as these, it is the imperative 
duty of the minister of God to give full proof of his 
ministry, adapting it wisely, and with all diligence 
and faithfulness to the condition, character, and temp- 
tations of those among whom he labours in word and 
doctrine. He must speak the things that become 
sound or wholesome doctrine, adapting his ministra- 
tions to the various classes of the people. More 
particularly he must exhort the aged men to be sober, 
grave, temperate, or discreet; sound in faith, in love, 
in patience. And the aged women to be likewise in 
behaviour and demeanour as becometh holiness, not 
slanderers, not given to much wine, teachers of good 
things ; that they may teach the young women to be 
wise and prudent, to love their husbands, to love their 
children, to be sober-minded, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, obedient to their own husbands, that the Word 
of God be not blasphemed. 

The younger men likewise are to be sober-minded ; 
and to give weight to his counsels and exhortations, 
Titus is himself to be in all things an example or 
pattern of good works: in doctrine, showing uncor- 
ruptedness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that 
cannot be condemned; that he that is of the contrary 
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part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
him, or of the ministers of the word. Servants are 
to be obedient unto their own masters, in all things 
studying to please them, not answering again, not 
purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that they 
may adorn the doctrine of our Saviour God in all 
things. 

In these exhortations, as in those addressed to 
Timothy, respect is carefully had to the several classes 
in the Christian Church; and the gospel of the king- 
dom of God is so brought into contact with individual 
and social life as to leaven the whole mass of society. 
As the Lord Jesus showed forth his glory by his first 
miracle at the wedding feast in Cana in Galilee, so 
he designs to illustrate his glory by the virtue of the 
gospel of his grace entering into and operating in the 
hearts, homes, and business of mankind, by its power 
to transform, regenerate, and sanctify life in all its 
departments, and in all its forms and spheres of 
activity, till society become a reflection and actual 
embodiment of the great idea of the kingdom of God, 
which is in righteousness, and peace, and in joy in 
the Holy Ghost. Aged men are to be venerable not 
merely because of their age, but because of the graces 
with which their age is adorned. The gray hairs are 
to be covered as with the head-dress or crown of wis- 
dom and righteousness. The aged and matronly women 
are, as becomes their years and their profession of 
godliness, to be enrobed with the graceful vesture of 
holiness. And the younger women, instructed by the 
counsels and encouraged by the example of the more 
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aged, are to cultivate those graces which become their 
position and their work in the circle and sacred 
enclosure of the Christian home. What the apostle 
Paul here says agrees with what Peter—himself a 
thoroughly domestic and home-loving man—says in 
his first epistle—“Likewise, ye wives be in subjection 
to your own husbands, that if any obey not the word, 
they also may without the word be won by the con- 
versation or manner of life of the wives: while they 
behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. 
Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of put- 
ting on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” (1 Pet. iii. 1-4.) 


YOUNG MEN SPECIALLY EXHORTED. 


How appropriate is the word to young men exhort- 
ing them to be “sober-minded.” “In this pregnant 
word,” says Dr. Ellicott, “a young man’s duty is simply 
but comprehensively enunciated.” “Young men,” 
said an accurate observer of human nature (Lord 
Bacon), “in the conduct and management of actions, 
embrace more than they can hold, stir more than they 
can quiet; fly to the end, without consideration of the 
means and degrees; pursue some few principles, which 
they have chanced upon, absurdly; care not to inno- 
vate which draws unknown inconveniences; use 
extreme remedies at first; and, that which doubleth 
all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them; like 
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an unready horse that will neither stop nor turn, . 
they are apt to take too high a strain at first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold.” * 


SOBER-MINDEDNESS. 


The antidote to all this and to similar romantic, 
unreasonable, or too sanguine views, expectations, and 
enterprises,—the balance-wheel, so necessary to young 
men, is sober-mindedness. This sobriety of mind must 
not be confounded with a senile or precociously stif- . 
fened prudence, or a dull, lifeless, formal, and calcu- 
lating mode of mind foreign to all that is noble, 
generous, sympathetic, or that glows with the heat of 
heroic and venturesome enthusiasm, for even age 
itself, when it is not another name for senility, ought 
to cultivate youthfulness of thought, sensibility, and 
hope. The sober-mindedness recommended to young 
men by Paul the aged, is not a stolid, cold, or apathetic 
‘frame and habit of mind. It is rather, to all the 
active principles and forces of the young, the gener- 
ous, and the enthusiastic, what the regulator is toa 
piece of clock-work, or the balance-wheel is to a 
varied composite and powerful system of machinery: 
It is that, without which disorder and confusion must 
prevail; that with which work is efficiently done by 
the action of correlated and duly subordinated forces. 
The sober-mindedness recommended by Paul is not 
that which is fitted or designed to extinguish the 
generous aspirations or becoming and seemly enter- 





* Bacon’s Essays. Youth and Age. 
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prises of youth, although it is fitted and designed to 
be a check upon, and a counteractive of, youthful 
follies, extravagances, and romance. It is that which 
would prevent many sins, mistakes, blunders, and 
misadventures in youth, and would link all the suc- 
cessive periods and stages of life so together, that 
youth, manhood, and age, should appear when reviewed 
to be a consistently developed whole; each period 
marked, indeed, by its own appropriate characteristic, 
and yet each incomplete without the others. Sober- 
mindedness, in one aspect, is the ascendency of reason 
over emotion, impulse, or passion. It is not the 
extinction of impulse, passion, or affection. It is the 
regulator of the active principles of the man. Reason 
on fire is enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is not sup- 
pressed by the sober-mindedness which Paul exhorts 
young men to cultivate and exhibit. “I am not mad,” 
said Paul himself, when Festus alleged that he was 
beside himself, and that much learning had made him 
mad, “I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the 
words of truth and soberness.” Eccentricity is to be 
avoided; it is contrary to true sobriety of mind; but 
a regulated enthusiasm in the cause of truth and 
righteousness is only another name for sober-minded- 
ness. Seriousness of thought, a chastened or subdued 
and well-tempered state of feeling, a disposition 
regulating its more sanguine expectations by calm 
and deliberate reflectiveness, a willingness to balance 
the prospects of success by the admitted possibility 
of failure, and a resolution not to regard as trivial, 
not to overlook or neglect anything that may contri- 
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bute to the great end and business of life, together 
with the fixed determination to subordinate all things 
to duty and to the will and glory of God,—these are 
among the ingredients of sober-mindedness. “There- 
fore,’ says John Foster, “there cannot be this state 
of mind if principles are admitted, or practical deter- 
minations adopted from mere impressions of fancy or 
feeling, or from some casual situation into which a 
person is thrown, or perhaps from the pleasing im- 
pression made by some new acquaintance or a friend, 
while no account is taken of the whole comprehen- 
sive view of the matter. Thus we can imagine a 
Protestant falling into communication with a man 
like Fenelon—charmed with such piety and intelli- 
gence—carried by this feeling back into the popish 
Church;—no comprehensive view having been taken 
of the real character and operations of that Church, 
of its essential connection with secularity and ambi- 
tion, of its general hostility to true religion, of the 
prevailing worthlessness of its priesthood, of its wicked 
assumptions, maxims, and impostures, of its infernal 
persecutions, and of all this being the natural result 
of its very constitution.”* How many ruinous errors 
in opinion, and how many sad failures and disasters 
in life are traceable to the want in youth of “sober- 
mindedness.” Young men begin their career with 
false or fictitious ideas of themselves and of their 
fellowmen; and even in cases where the fear of God 
is the dominant principle, and where it cannot be 








* Foster’s Lectures, vol. J. 
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denied that the grace of God is at work within the 
mind and heart, it is only by slow degrees and under 
the discipline of dearly bought experience in the 
school of actual life, by sanctified chastisements, dis- 
appointments, trials, sufferings, and sorrows, that they 
learn to estimate the worth of sober-mindedness, and 
acquire and exhibit that practical wisdom which grows 
out of sobriety of thought, feeling, and sentiment. 
This is observable not only in those who are naturally 
simple, transparent, frank, and confiding in their dis- 
positions, but also, and more particularly, in those 
who are of an impulsive, ardent, and impetuous and 
too sanguine disposition. Forgetting that “the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” they 
expend effort and strength far beyond what is put 
forth by their competitors, and yet the goal reached 
by them is that of bitter disappointment. In some 
cases the effect of this is so depressing, and the tempt- 
ation to desist from all further effort becomes so strong, 
that a youth of energy, expectation, and promise, is 
followed by a life of fretfulness, peevishness, cynicism, 
and inactivity; and the young man who might have 
done good service to his country and age, retires, like 
Diogenes, to his tub, or, like Simon Stylites, to his 
solitary pedestal in the desert. If not a monk as to 
his dwelling, he becomes a monk, an ascetic or a 
soured, useless man in feeling, habit of mind, and 
endeavour. In cases where the life is otherwise, and 
especially in cases in which, in youth and in early 
manhood, there are indications of the fiery, impulsive, 
and heroic spirit revealing the consciousness, or, at 
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least, the fact of mental and moral force or power, it 
is observable that a special and providentially adapted 
discipline has been the means of training the man 
into sober-mindedness. “Natures that have much 
heat, and great and violent desires and perturbations,” 
says Lord Bacon, “are not ripe for action till they 
have passed the meridian of their years, as it was 
with Julius Cesar and Septimius Severus. Of the 
latter it is said, Juventutem egit erroribus, imo furor- 
ibus, plenam; and yet he was the ablest emperor 
almost of all the list. Reposed natures may do well 
in youth, as is seen in the cases of Augustus Cesar ; 
Cosmus, Duke of Florence; Gaston de Foix, and 
others.” What is observable in general history and 
biography is very strikingly illustrated in the gracious 
dealings of God in his Church towards those whom 
he has signally honoured in his service. In some 
respect no three young men could differ more in 
mental features than Joseph, Moses, and Simon Peter. 
They were all ordained of God to do great service in 
his kingdom among men. They were all naturally men 
of impetuous impulse—frank, fearless, heroic; but 
they needed to be schooled into sob2r-mindedness and 
into practical wisdom. Joseph’s disposition to speak 
out his feelings and sentiments, his too simple and 
confiding habit of mind; the patriotic fire of Moses, 
and his daring impatience under wrong, his too 
eager ambition to assert and vindicate the rights 
of his countrymen; and the ever forward, venture- 
some, and impetuous dash and daring of Simon 
Peter,—all needed to be trained into sobriety, into 
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soberness of mind. Hence the ordeal through which 
Joseph was made to pass before he was promoted to 
be ruler of all the land of Egypt; hence the forty 
years in retirement, living the calm, meditative life 
of a shepherd, learning the lessoris of habitual meek- 
ness, which Moses spent in Midia; and hence the 
special pains and care bestowed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ in training, taming, directing, and chasten- 
ing the mind, heart and spirit of Simon Peter. If 
“soberness of mind” may be said to consist in the 
knowledge of ourselves and of others, or.in self- 
knowledge, combined with the knowledge of man- 
kind, showing itself in practical wisdom as to the 
end aimed at, the means used, and the work done, 
young men should study and pray that they may take 
heed to the exhortation of the apostle. Nor need 
they wonder or repine, fret or murmur, if the Lord, 
designing to show them his grace and to use them in 
his service, should cause them to pass under a discip- 
line of correction, instruction, reproof, and chastise- 
ment, from which others of their companions are 
exempted. Let them hear their Father’s word, 
saying, “ My son, despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him. 
For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. If ye 
endure chastisement, God dealeth with you as with 
sons. . . . Now no chastening for the present 
(or while in process) seemeth to be joyous but 
grievous ; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them who are 
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disciplined thereby.” “Neither the high aspirations, 
nor the benevolent dispositions, nor the early piety of 
Joseph, nor the education which he had received 
under the eye of a parent trained in the school of 
adversity,” says Dr. M‘Crie, “could suffice to form 
the character of Joseph. To qualify him as ‘a 
polished shaft’ in the hand of Providence, it be- 
hoved him to suffer sharper and more varied trials 
than any of his progenitors. Hated of his brethren, 
sold for a slave, falsely accused, thrown into prison, 
bound with irons, friendless and forgotten, ‘ the 
affliction of Joseph’ passed into a proverb. Before 
he had spent the period of youth, and while all the 
sensibilities of his nature were still tender, he had 
encountered all the storms of calamity to which the 
unfortunate are exposed during the course of a long 
life. And it behoved his soul, sick with hope 
deferred, to be pierced with the keenest dart in 
adversity’s quiver — base ingratitude. Yet of all 
the hardships he underwent, none was unnecessary. 
Every pang which he suffered, and every moment of 
his tedious imprisonment, contributed its share to the 
formation of that character which, when developed, 
proclaimed him to be ‘the minister of God for good’ 
to the church and mankind.” 

“ Moses,” says the writer above quoted, “was des- 
tined to be the liberator of his countrymen from the 
cruel bondage of Egypt, to govern that stiff and 
rebellious race for forty years in a wilderness, within 
afew days’ march of a rich country which they had left 
filled with their terror, and to subject them to a code 
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of laws which, though good and equitable, neither 
they nor their children were able to bear. His resi- 
dence at the court of Pharoah, his initiation into the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and the practice of the arts 
of war and peace which he acquired during his early 
youth, were intended by Heaven to be subservient 
to the execution of its high behests. But neither 
these, nor his piety, nor the patriotism and generous 
indignation against tyranny which burned in his 
breast, suffered or could exempt him from passing 
through another education of a rougher kind, by 
which he might be freed from the impurities which 
he had contracted, and become qualified for his dif- 
ficult task. It behoved him to be as many years an 
exile in Midian as he had been a courtier in Egypt, 
and was to be king in Jeshurun. When first he felt 
the fire of sacred patriotism stirring his breast, he was 
inclined to undertake the vindication of his country- 
men’s liberties forthwith, without waiting for an 
express commission, and began by avenging the 
wrong which he saw done by an Egyptian to a 
Hebrew, fondly supposing that his brethren would 
have understood, from the boldness of the action, that 
God by his hand would deliver them. But the inci- 
dent which happened next day convinced him that 
he who would undertake the task must lay his 
account with as great obstacles from the folly of the 
oppressed as from the fury of the oppressor. This was 
a lesson he had not learned in the schools of Egypt; 
he had leisure to reflect on it during his subsequent 
exile; and was thus prepared for encountering the 
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ignorance, the incredulity, the selfishness, the stub- 
bornness displayed by Israel in the wilderness.”* 

In the case of Joseph, the result of his training ~ 
showed itself in that consummate self-command and 
prudent skilfulness exhibited by him when he was 
promoted to office and to honour: in the case of 
Moses, the result of his long training as an exile 
showed itself in the meekness and unobtrusiveness 
exhibited by him as leader and ruler in Israel for 
forty years: and in both cases the practical wisdom 
manifested in the conduct and management of public 
affairs, and in dealing with all sorts of men, proved 
that thorough soberness of mind had been acquired 
and learned by these illustrious and renowned men 
in the school and discipline of adversity. The same 
result of trial and training was exhibited by the 
Apostle Peter. For after his grievous fall through 
self-confidence, there does not appear in him any 
disposition to over-estimate himself, or to under- 
estimate his brethren in the service of the same Lord. 
He is, after his restoration and re-investiture into the 
apostolic office, a humble, sedate, thoughtful, sober, 
self-diffident man. He is bold, heroic, venturesome, 
and daring ; but his boldness, intrepidity, and daring 
are all chastened and subdued—are calm, collected, 
deliberate ; yet not the less, but rather all the more 
decided and enthusiastic than before his signal fall. - 
He is more than Simon Peter Redwwivus. He is 
Simon Peter, more prudent, and yet more daring, 
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more charitable and yet more zealous, more watchful 
over himself and yet more disposed to be almost blind 
to the infirmities of his brethren; he is, in a word, of 
a gracious, chastened, forgiving, charitable disposition 
—a true exhibition of sobermindedness. And yet how 
few have ever thought of the process of training, culture, 
and education by which the impulsive, fiery, impetuous, 
blundering son of Jonas was developed into Simon 
Peter, the apostle of Jesus Christ, who concerning 
Paul, who had rebuked him sharply because he was 
to be blamed, can write of him as “Our beloved 
brother Paul.” Oh, my brother Simon, if I dare call 
thee so,— With thy soul, more than with that of any 
other in the New Testament record, mine is in sym- 
pathy. I have observed thee from thy first interview 
with Jesus our Lord, all through thy life; and while 
Antichrist has claimed thee as its father and founder, 
I profess before God and man that thou wast second 
to none of thy brethren, although counting thyself 
unworthy to have any place among them. “Be 
sober, be vigilant,” is as much the word of Peter as of 
Paul. 


YOUNG MINISTERS TO BE SOBER-MINDED. 


If the exhortation is appropriate to young men in 
general, that they should be sober-minded, it is very 
specially appropriate to young ministers. A young 
man fresh from college and the theological hall—a 
young man newly ordained to the office of the 
ministry by the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery—is apt to have very inadequate, if not romantic 
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ideas of the work in which he is to be engaged, and 
very inadequate, if not romantic expectations or hopes 
respecting the efficacy of his ministrations. He 
cannot, and ought not, to entertain, form, or cherish 
anything but a lofty idea of the work to which he is 
called, and to which he has been ordained. If his 
idea of the aim, end, or object of the ministry of the 
gospel, is low, common-place, or worldly, it cannot be 
expected that his ministry will be distinguished by 
labour, self-sacrifice, prayer, or devotedness : and 
without these, there cannot be the expectation of 
much success or of much, if any, fruitfulness in the 
conversion of souls or in the edification of the people 
of God. A young minister should not only remem- 
ber the difficulty of excellence and the force of in- 
dustry; but he should also remember that the work 
in which he is engaged while it demands all possible 
labour, pains, prayers, and tears on his part, is a work 
in which the increase is of God. But, instead of being 
discouraged or disheartened by this reflection, he 
should use it as an argument for redoubled diligence 
and reanimated enthusiasm, knowing that his labour 
is not in vain in the Lord, and that in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. Two extremes are opposed 
in this view to ministerial sober-mindedness. The 
one is that of expecting too much. Of this Philip 
Melancthon’s experience furnishes an illustration. 
When he consciously knew the power of the Word 
of God, and saw that Word in its divine, self-evi- 
dencing light, and felt it in its effectual, fervent 
operation and efficacy, he thought or imagined that 
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all that was needed, in order to persuade men to em- 
brace it, was that it should be presented to them in 
its simplicity, directness, and beauty. He made the 
experiment, and found that “Old Adam was too 
strong for young Melancthon.” ‘The other extreme 
is that of expecting too little. Here it holds true 
that of all the impious perversions of truth coined by 
profane and scoffing men, this is one of the most im- 
pious and profane, “Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” The 
minister who begins his work, or who goes from day 
to day into the duties of his office expecting nothing, 
looking for, waiting for, hoping for, desiring and pray- 
ing for no spiritual benefit in the salvation of souls 
and in the upbuilding of the faithful in Christ Jesus 
—is not a minister of Jesus Christ or the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. 

In any ordinary congregation of the Church of 
Christ in which a young minister is ordained to 
labour in word and doctrine, he will find more than 
he expected, and less than he expected. He will 
probably find those who shall be able to instruct him 
in not a few matters of vital importance, not only in 
relation to practical affairs, but also in relation to 
spiritual wisdom and spiritual experience. And to 
be indifferent to this ripeness of spiritual grace, and 
to the spiritual wisdom which this maturity in grace 
produces as its proper fruit, is, on the part of every 
minister, be he young or old, to be guilty of ignoring 
any wisdom, attainment, or experience except his 
own. From the ministrations of such a man neither 
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saints nor sinners can expect much, if any good. The 
minister will probably find, at the same time, less 
than he expected. His expectations were, peradven- 
ture, grounded on speculative and theoretical ideas of 
men, and especially of Christian or professedly Chris- 
tian men in the congregations of the Church of Christ. 
If so, he may be very sure that his expectations shall 
be disappointed. The minister of Christ who is “sober- 
minded” will continually hear the Word of his Master 
and Lord saying to him, so far as he is personally 
concerned—“ Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
Seek them not;” and at the same time the word, “Be 
of good courage, have not I commanded thee! Be not 
weary, for thy labour is not in vain. Fear not, thy 
reward is with thy God. For whether they shall hear 
or whether they shall forbear, they shall know that a 
prophet has been among them. Therefore hear the 
word at my mouth, and give them warning from me.” 
“T have condemned the extravagance,” says John 
Foster, “that presumes on rivalling the career of 
action and success that has been the appointment 
of some individuals, so extraordinary as to be the 
most conspicuous phenomena of history. But this 
delirium of ambitious presumption is distinguishable 
enough from the more temperate yet warm aspiration 
to attain some resemblance to examples, which it will 
require the most strenuous and sustained exertion to 
resemble. Away with any such sobriety and ration- 
ality as would repress the disposition to contemplate, 
with a generous emulation, the class of men who 
have been illustrious for their excellence and their 
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wisdom; to observe, with interested self-reference, 
the principles that animated them, and the progress 
of their attainments; and to fix the standard of char- 
acter high, by keeping these exemplars in view. A 
man may, without a presumptuous estimate of his 
talents, or the expectation of passing through any 
course of unexampled events, indulge the ambition 
to resemble and follow, in the essential determination 
of their characters, those sublime spirits who are now 
removed to the kingdom where they are to ‘shine as 
the stars for ever and ever, and those yet on earth, 
who are yet on their way to the same illustrious 
end.”* 

Ministerial “sober-mindedness” is not only com- 
patible with, but demands and produces, a life and 
spirit distinguished by intense, yet calm, fervid, yet 
most reasonable enthusiasm. Sober-mindedness in a 
minister of Christ is not stolidity—it is not a dead 
propriety, or stiff clerical formality. It is such a 
frame of mind, such a disposition of heart, such a 
habit of life as shall give occasion to sceptics and to 
worldlings, to fashionable religionists and to ecclesi- 
astics too restricted and confined within their rubrics 
and bands of canonical propriety, to say that the man 
is beside himself; but it is also such a disposition of 
heart and habit of life as shall demonstrate that the 
minister reputed mad is so far conformed to the 
Apostle Paul and to the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 
Let the disciple in this respect, as in others, be as his 
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Master, and the servant as his Lord. It was said of 
the Master that he had a devil and was mad, and it 
was said of the disciples, after they had, on the day 
of Pentecost, received the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
“These men are full of new wine.” A fresh baptism 
by the same Spirit would be indeed as new wine to 
ministers and people, and while it would give occa- 
sion to enemies to reproach and blaspheme, it would 
gladden, revive, and invigorate greatly the ministers 
and people of the living God. What is now thought to 
be clerical dignity and propriety, would be accounted 
clerical formality and deadness—and what is now 
thought to be enthusiasm, would be regarded as 
coldness, feebleness, and languor. Ministers and 
churches have heretofore died of dignity, and it were 
well that in these latter days the minister of Jesus 
Christ should beware of confounding “sober-minded- 
ness” with a pleasing, and agreeable, and dignified— 
a gentlemanly demeanour. The minister is not an . 
ornamental addition to society. He is a work- 
man, an athlete, a soldier, a steward, a pastor, an 
evangelist—ordained to labour for the salvation of 
souls and for the extension and establishment of the 
kingdom of God. And in this work, the most intense 
and highly strung enthusiasm is only another name 
for a reasonable, becoming, or sober state of mind, 
character, and life. For “what is there in the whole 
world,’ wrote the missionary Carey from the shores 
of Bengal, “worth the living for, but the glory of God 
and the salvation of the souls of men?” 
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MINISTERIAL EXAMPLE. 


“Tn all things showing thyself a pattern of good 
works.” How different is this from what is reported 
concerning the Scribes, Pharisees, and Lawyers—who 
sat in the chair of official authority, but who only sat 
there saying to others, Do this, or Do that—imposing 
burdens on others which they themselves did not 
touch with one of their fingers. It must not so be 
among us. For we are the servants of Christ, and 
the servants of the Church for Jesus’ sake. Our 
doctrine must be illustrated and exemplified in our 
disposition, character, conduct, and practical life. Far 
more significant and impressive is this commentary, 
written by daily deeds of the minister, than any criti- 
cal comments, notes, and dissertations on the text of 
Scripture, or than any eloquent exposition or vindi- 
cation of the Word of God. These latter comments 
and expositions ought to be given by the minister of 
Christ, but he must not neglect the daily and con- 
stant composition of the living sermon, which is seen, 
read, and heard by all men. Not to pictorial and 
illustrated editions of the Bible are the people to be 
directed, so much as to the illustrated copies of the 
evangelical writings seen and read in the pages of a 
life dedicated to the Lord—a life of practical holi- 
ness and of practical benevolence—a pattern of good 
works. 

“The tongue is but an instrument on which 
The Priest may play what tune he pleases. 


In the deed, the unequivocal, authentic deed 
We find sound argument, and read the heart.” 
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MINISTERIAL TEACHING. 


The terms here used as descriptive of ministerial 
doctrine or teaching are brief, but most significant 
and expressive. In the matter and manner of the 
doctrine, the minister is to show “uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity.” These are three of the primary 
qualities of evangelical doctrine—these enter essen- 
tially into the doctrine as sound, healthful, and 
wholesome — “sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned.” The opposite qualities, namely, corrupt- 
ness, levity, deceitfulness or cunning craftiness, are 
the notes, signs, or marks of unsound, unwholesome, 
and unevangelical doctrine. The ministerial charac- 
ter and doctrine should be as light and salt in the 
moral, social, and spiritual world. For these proper- 
ties belong to the Word of God. It is a light from 
the Lord, and it is as leaves from the tree of life for 
the healing of the nations. The character, manner, 
and doctrine should be distinguished by a seemly 
gravity—lightness, affectation, irreverence, will neu- 
tralise the power of any teaching, and especially of 
teaching professedly grounded on the Word of God. 
“The weight of our matter,” says Richard Baxter, 
“condemneth coldness and sleepy dulness. We should 
see that we be well awakened ourselves, and our 
spirits in such a state as may make us fit to awaken 
others. If our words be not sharpened and pierce as 
nails, they will hardly be felt by stony hearts. To 
speak coldly and slightly of heavenly things, is nearly 
as bad as to say nothing of them. But all our work 
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must be managed reverently, as beseemeth them that 
believe the presence of God, and use not holy things 
as they were common. The more of God appeareth 
in our duties, the more authority will they have with 
men; and reverence is that affection of the soul which 
proceedeth from deep apprehensions of God, and sig- 
nifies a mind that is much conversant with him. To 
manifest irreverence in the things of God is, so far, 
to manifest hypocrisy, and that the heart agreeth not 
with the tongue. I know not what it doth by others, 
but the most reverend preacher, that speaks as if he 
saw the face of God, doth more affect my heart, 
though with common words, than an unreverend 
man with the most exquisite preparations. Yea, if 
he bawl it out with never so much seeming earnest- 
ness, if reverence be not answerable to fervency, it 
worketh but little. Of all preaching in the world 
(that speaks not stark lies), I hate that preaching 
which tendeth to make the hearers laugh, or to move 
their mind with tickling levity, and affect them as 
stage-players use to do, instead of affecting them with 
a holy reverence of the name of God. As Jerome 
saith, ‘In your teaching in the church, let not the 
applause, but the groans of the people be excited— 
the tears of the audience are your commendation,’ 
We should, as it were, suppose we saw the throne of 
God, and the millions of glorious angels attending 
him, that we might be awed with his majesty, when 
we draw near him in his holy things, lest we profane 
them and take his name in vain.’* It need hardly 
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be added that, without sincerity, the doctrine or 
teaching cannot be expected to be efficacious in the 
hearts and lives of men. The preacher must make 
it evident that neither he nor his doctrine is corrupt- 
ible or purchaseable by money. His integrity ought 
to correspond with the incorruptible truth which he 
proclaims. This will give weight, gravity, reverence, 
to his teaching, and where these two things are found, 
the sincerity of the man, or the incorruptness of the 
doctrine, will not be much questioned. Opponents 
will be silenced and put to shame. And by the 
grace of God, the ministry of truth will prove to be 
the ministration of righteousness and of life. 

The best comment or paraphrase known to me on 
the words of the apostle here given, is that of the 
chastened, afflicted, and godly poet Cowper, in the 
words so often quoted :— 


‘* Would I describe a preacher such as Paul; 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul would himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him, simple, grave sincere; 
In doctrine, uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner: decent, solemn chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds, 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty man. 

Behold the picture! ” * 





* Cowper’s ‘‘ Task—The Timepiece.” 
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SERVANTS EXHORTED. 


In nothing does the divinely practical wisdom of 
the apostle more appear than in the principles he lays 
down for the guidance of the several classes and orders 
of society. From these it is manifest that he was 
ordained by Jesus Christ to give law till the end of 
time, in matters concerning the administration of the 
kingdom of God. Servants are to be obedient to their 
own masters. This in their relation is their primary 
duty. But their obedience is to be, not as by con- 
straint, but from a desire to please in all things. And 
as proving this desire, and evincing a disposition and 
readiness to obey, they are not to be given to gain- 
saying, speaking back, or answering again. And as 
they are thus to bridle tongue and temper, so they are 
to refrain from pilfering, purloining, or appropriating 
to themselves the property or goods of their masters 
or employers. They are in all things to show all good 
fidelity ; and apart from other considerations and 
motives, they are to do all this, and to exhibit this 
disposition and character that they may adorn, and so 
recommend to fellow-servants and to masters the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour. This motive exalts the 
meanest servant to a level with the apostle himself, 
and with all who are striving, labouring, and praying 
to commend to the acceptance of their fellow-men the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. Nothing gives 
such dignity to labour and to service of any kind as 
Christianity. And this is but in Divine harmony 
with the fact, that the Author and Finisher of our 
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Faith was, for well nigh thirty years, known as a 
mechanic of Nazareth. 


MOTIVES TO OBEDIENCE AND FIDELITY. 


How naturally, how easily does the Apostle, by the 
Spirit of Christ, ascend from treating of the humblest 
duties and minutest details of menial service to speak 
of the most stupendous wonders and miracles of 
redemption! For'the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation to all men (servants and masters) hath appeared, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world, looking for the blessed hope and 
the appearing of the glory of our Great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave HIMSELF for us that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 

The loftiest motives are brought to bear on the 
humblest duties of the Christian life, so that whatever 
be the outward and temporal rank or condition of the 
Christian, it is true of him that his conversation, or 
citizenship, is in heaven. In deepest mines and 
darkest dungeons—in dens and in caves of the earth 
—in doing the meanest service, the Christian may sit 
in heavenly places with Christ, and his real life may 
be and is hid with Christ in God. Clothed in 
the rags of beggary, or covered with the dust of 
labour, and even wearing in the battlefield the gar- 
ments rolled in blood, he may yet be attired in the 
robe of righteousness, and wear the garments of sal- 
vation. The grace of God recognises no outward 
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local temporary distinctions among men. God is no 
respecter of persons. In His eye master and servant 
are alike in need of salvation. And the grace- 
bringing salvation to master and to man—to all 
men—to all classes, and orders, and conditions of 
men, as guilty and lost, hath appeared. For the law 
was given by Moses; grace and truth have come by 
Jesus Christ. But this grace, or undeserved favour, 
goodwill and mercy of God, bringing salvation to all 
men, puts all who are saved, all who are vessels and 
objects of mercy, under training. For it trains them 
into the denial of ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
From these it is salvation. For in these men are 
drowned in perdition. It trains them into a life 
diverse from that of the world—a life of sobriety, 
temperance, and self-control—a life of justice and fair, 
equitable, upright dealing before their fellow-men, 
and towards them; and a life of devoutness, holiness, 
or godliness in the presence of the Lord. This is their 
life in this present world. But the grace that quickens 
them, and trains them into this heavenly and holy life 
on earth, awakens in them the hope and sure expec- 
tation ofa better life beyond the present and passing 
age and time, so that the humblest Christian looks 
forward in hope, and is blessed in cherishing the 
hope, to the appearing in glory of the great God, 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ. For when He shall 
appear, who is our life, we shall also appear with him 
in glory. 

And this, the second coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will be but the consummation and the crown of 
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that hope which, by his first appearing, he awakened 
and cherished in the hearts of his people and followers. 
For the Great God our Saviour Jesus Christ is none © 
other than that divine incarnate Person, who gave him- 
self for us a ransom, that by so giving himself he might 
ransom us from all iniquity, from its condemnation, 
dominion, and power, as well as from its impurity and 
corruption ; that he might, having ransomed us, purify 
us unto himself a people peculiarly his own, his blood- 
bought property—a people, therefore, holy, zealous of 
good works. For as “He was once offered”—when 
He offered Himself unto God, “to bear the sins of 
many, so unto them that look for him shall He 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” 
Gratitude and hope, acting by faith, sustain, cheer, 
animate, and encourage the Christian in his life among 
men in zealous endeavours by good works to prove that 
he is not his own, but that he belongs to Christ. It 
doth not, indeed, yet appear what he shall be; but he 
knows that when Christ shall appear, he shall be like 
Him, for he shall see Him as He is ; and having this 
hope in Christ, and concerning his coming, he purifies 
himself, even as Christ is pure. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE AND HOLY LIVING. 


From this it appears that the doctrine of the grace 
of God, as taught by Paul, is the doctrine of a holy 
life, because it is the doctrine of salvation. And it is 
the doctrine of salvation, because it is the doctrine of 
a holy life. God hath called us unto holiness. Sal- 
vation is, the being ransomed from iniquity, and the’ 
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being purified unto Christ Jesus, whose name is J esus, 
because he saves his people from their sins. 

Holiness in relation to a man’s own personality 
shows itself in self-control, temperance, or sobriety; 
in relation to his fellow-men, it appears in justice—not. 
merely in a justice that is only negative, but rather 
in that justice which consists in loving our neighbour 
as we love ourselves, and in doing to others as we 
would that they should do unto us; and in relation 
to God, holiness is seen in a life in all things actuated 
and regulated by godliness, striving to walk with God, 
to walk in his presence, and to walk, making him.our 
chief end, motive, law, according to the word, “Be ye 
followers of God, as dear children, and walk in love. 
While grace does not displace, weaken, or supersede, 
but rather confirm and greatly strengthen all natural 
motives to virtue and to godliness, yet its own mighty 
impellents are taken from the love of God and his 
justice, from his goodness and severity in the cross, or 
the obedience unto death of the Son of God. Jesus 
offered himself unto God, gave himself for us, that He 
might ransom us, and purify us unto himself, deliver- 
ing us from all iniquity. Let us, then, be constrained 
by his love, and entering into the design of his sacri- 
ficial death, cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God, 
walking in love as Christ hath love us, and given 
himself a sacrifice unto God, that He might take away 
our sins. 

These motives, taken from the cross, are strength- 
ened by others derived from what is in store for the 
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faithful, the obedient, and the righteous. Hope, that 
blessed hope of the appearing of the glory of our Great 
God and Saviour, is not the feeblest, but rather is it 
one of the grandest springs and motives of Christian 
action and life. For though our outward man be 
borne down under the heavy load of labour, though 
it wear gradually away under disease, sickness, 
and suffering, or be subjected to more violent as- 
saults, “Though our outward man perish, yet our 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment—light and of 
' short duration—worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen. For the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are ‘not seen are eternal.” 
(1 Cor. iv.) 

Every motive to duty and to godliness may be help- 
ful to the Christian. He may derive help from the 
remembrance of paradise and man’s once happy state ; 
or from Sinai, as he hears the voice of the Mighty 
Lawgiver uttering itself in terms and accents that 
made even Moses, that man of God, exceedingly fear 
and quake; but the Christian’s chief motives and 
spiritual impellents are derived from Calvary, and 
from the throne of glory. By these he is humbled 
and subdued—by these he is quickened and invigor- 
ated to newness of life—by these, while he feels that 
he is crucified with Christ, he feels also that he is 
alive, and lives together with Christ. A crucified, 
a victorious, a triumphant life, is the life of him who 
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can say, “I am pemeiie with Christ, and I no longer 
live, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of ee Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” (Gal. 
i. 20, 


SPOKEN versus READ SERMONS. 


“These things,” says Paul, “speak, and exhort, and 
reprove with all authority. Let no man despise 
thee.” The recurrence of this word, “SPEAK THOU,” 
is significant—-“SPEaK THOU the things that become 
sound doctrine,” said the apostle in the first verse of 
this chapter; and here again he repeats the word, say- 
ing, “SPEAK, exhort, argue,” reason out, prove, confirm, 
and establish these truths. The ministry of Titus, 
the ministry, as evangelical and apostolical, was de- 
signed and ordained to be a ministry of the Word by 
the living voice, by human speech. Ministry by 
speech is distinct and different from ministry by 
reading. It is, indeed, part of our ministerial work 
to give attention to reading, to the reading in public 
of the inspired and written Word of God. And this 
part of our work ought never to be negligently or 
perfunctorily done. We should, after the example of 
Ezra and the men of ancient time, “Open the Book 
in the sight of all the people; and read in the Book 
distinctly.” A distinct, audible, unaffected, and rever- 
end style of reading the holy Scriptures ought to be 
cultivated by every minister of the sanctuary of God. 

Nothing is more unseemly than a slovenly and 
mechanical or merely formal reading of the holy 
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Scriptures, and perhaps nothing is more fitted to bring 
the sacred text into something like contempt. Natural- 
ness and reverence should be interblended in this part 
of our religious service, worship, and instruction. But 
besides reading in the open Book, we are to imitate 
the example set to us by Ezra and his associates, and 
by the primitive and apostolic ministers of the Word, 
who, besides “reading the Word distinctly, gave the 
sense, caused the people to understand the reading, 
and taught the people.” Here it is that the word of 
the apostle is to be put into practice—“Speak, exhort, 
argue,” reason with men. Surely this signifies more 
than Read what you have written, exhort from your 
manuscript, and argue from your parchments and 
written documents. Reading is not speaking, and 
reading is not preaching, any more than the reading 
of prophecy is prophesying. Reading is reading, and 
speaking is speaking. Ends are served by reading that 
are not served by speaking, and in the ministry of the 
Word ends are designed to be served by speaking, and 
are served by speech that are not, and cannot be, served 
or attained by reading, no matter how tasteful, cor- 
rect, or effective the reading be. Against this it is 
vain and altogether beside and away from the point 
to allege, in vindication of the reading of sermons in 
public by the preacher, that there were and are great, 
effective, eloquent, and much-honoured preachers 
whose invariable custom was, or is, to read their ser- 
mons. These men were great and effective not by 
their reading, but in spite of their reading. They 
were, or are, in their greatness as in other qualities, 
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exceptional. But it does not follow that every ordi- 
nary man, however little, is to become great and 
effective by copying and imitating the things, in spite 
of which truly great men have proved themselves to 
be men of power. What may be not unseemly, or, at 
least, not a great impediment to an Edwards or a 
Chalmers, may be to you and me, my brother, a thing 
most unseemly and improper, and a very grave and 
formidable hindrance and obstruction to efficiency 
and success in our preaching of the Word. But 
besides this, the Church and the world need not so 
much great preachers as good, faithful, earnest, sim- 
ple, fervent preachers and expositors of the Word of 
God. The modern and read sermon has departed 
greatly from the scriptural idea of preaching. It is 
a thing of art, and very much a thing of conventional 
art. Itis after the shifting fashions that prevail in 
academies of scholastics and rhetoricians. It is as 
unlike the scriptural idea and method of preaching, 
and as unlike the preaching that prevailed in the 
purest, best, and most primitive times of the Church 
of Christ, as the methods of the Sophists were diverse 
from the method of Socratic teaching. In the primi- 
tive age, and in the early period of the Reformation, 
the scriptural model was in use. But scholasticism 
and belles lettres soon and greatly corrupted the 
earlier teaching of the Church and of the Reformers. 
An orderly simplicity, a fresh, full, free exposition of 
the holy writings is what the Church and the world 
demand and call for in these latter days. The pre- 
vailing fashion of West-end preaching, like other 
O : 
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fashions of the age, must pass away. But the duty 
of giving, in well chosen and well weighed words, the 
sense and meaning of Scripture, of exhorting men to 
the obedience of the faith, and of reasoning with men 
out of the Scriptures, the duty of being simple, plain, 
orderly, pathetic, powerful in our preaching of the 
Word, the duty of expounding and teaching as much 
as possible of the Word of God in our ministrations, 
will abide when all fashionable modes, and artificial, 
rhetorical, and scholastic methods of thought, arrange- 
ment, and expression shall have passed away. A 
discourse that is so elaborate, intricate, involved, so 
divided and subdivided, or so studded with tinsel and 
jewellery, or so set thick with daisies, cowslips, tulips, 
and other decorating objects and beauties, culled and 
gathered from all quarters except from the Bible, that 
the preacher who has thought it out, written it, and 
fitted it part to part, naturally or unnaturally, logic- 
ally or illogically, is yet unable to SPEAK it to his 
fellow-men in the house and congregation of God, is 
a discourse that should be crucified by the preacher. 
For, as John Flavel says, a “crucified style, becomes 
the preacher of a Crucified Saviour.” . 

On this subject I shall not enlarge. But it may be 
well to consider two, testimonies on this matter. The 
one from Bishop Burnet, and the other from Mr. 
Frazer of Alness. 

Burnet says, “The reading of sermons is peculiar 
to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has, , 
indeed, made that our sernions are more exact, and 
so it has produced to us many volumes of the best 
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that are extant; but after all, though some few read 
so happily, pronounce so truly, and enter so entirely 
into those affections which they recommend, that in 
them we see both the correctness of reading, and the 
seriousness of speaking sermons, yet every one is not 
so happy; some by hanging their heads perpetually 
over their notes, by blundering as they read, and by 
@ cursory running over them, do so lessen the matter 
of their sermons, that as they are generally read with 
very little life and affection, so they are heard with 
as little regard or esteem. Those who read ought 
certainly to be at a little more pains than, for the 
most part, they are, to read true, to pronounce with an 
emphasis, and to raise their heads, and direct their 
eyes to their hearers; and if they practised more 
alone the just way of reading, they might deliver their 
sermons with much more advantage. Man is a low 
sort of creature; he does not—nay, nor the greater 
part cannot—consider things in themselves without 
those little seasonings that must recommend them to 
their affections. That a discourse be heard with any 
life, it must be spoken with some; and the looks and 
motions of the eye do carry in them such additions 
to what is said, that where these do not at all concur, 
it has not all the force upon them that otherwise it 
might have; besides, that the people, who are too 
apt to censure the clergy, are easily carried into an 
obvious reflection on reading, that it is an effect, 
of laziness. . 

“In pronouncing sermons there are two ways; the 
one is when a whole discourse is got by heart, and 
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delivered word for word as it was written down; this 
is so vast a labour that it is scarce possible that a 
man can be able to hold up long to it; yet there is an 
advantage even in this to beginners; it fills their 
memories with good thoughts and regular meditations; 
and when they have got some of the most important 
of their sermons by heart in so exact a manner, they 
are thereby furnished with topics for discourse. In- 
deed, the more sermons a young beginner gets by 
heart he has still thereby the more discourse ready 
upon certain heads of doctrine; for though the whole 
contexture of the sermon will stick no longer than he 
has occasion for it, yet a great deal will stay with 
him; the idea of the whole, with the most important 
parts of it, will remain much longer. 

“But now I come to propose another method of 
preaching by which a man may be prepared, after a 
right view of his matter, a true understanding of his 
text, and a digesting of his thoughts upon it into 
their natural and proper order, to deliver these both 
more easily to himself and with a better effect both wpon 
himself and his hearers. To come to this, he must be 
for some years at a great deal of pains to prepare 
himself to it: yet when that is over, the labour of all 
the rest of his life, as to those performances, will 
become very easy and very pleasant tohim. The pre- 
parations to this must be these: First, he must read 
the Scriptures very exactly; he must have great 
portions of them by heart; and he must also, in read- 
ing them, make a short concordance of them in his 
memory. Upon this,a man must exercise himself 
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much, draw notes of it, and digest it well in his 
thoughts. Then he must be ready with the whole 
body of divinity in his head. He must have this 
very current in his memory, that he may have things 
lie before him in one full view, and upon this he is 
also able to work by making tables, or using such 
other helps as may lay matters clearly before him.” 
And in the same strain, with useful directions, Burnet 
proceeds till he comes to his last rule, which he says 
is “the most necessary of all. It is this: that a man 
must have in himself a deep sense of the truth and 
power of religion: he must have a life and flame in 
his thoughts with relation to those subjects. He 
must have felt in himself those things which he in- 
tends to explain and recommend to others. 
Every man, by this method, may rise far above that 
to which he could have attained by any other way.” 
In this manner, and by the diligent use of the means 
recommended, the preacher may attain to that sort of 
delivery and preaching which, whether it be what is 
called popular or unpopular causes, “ every one hear- 
ing the Word preached to go away from the place of 
worship silent and grave, hastening to be alone, to 
meditate in secret or pray over the matter heard.” * 
To attain to this, and to the utmost possible efficiency 
in our ministrations, ought surely to be our aim, our 
prayer, and our assiduous and constant endeavour. 
Frazer of Alness, writing about the middle of last 
century, uses the following language respecting the 
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reading of sermons: “ What shall I say of this most 
senseless custom of reading sermons to the congrega- 
tion, which hath come from the southern (I know 
not if it takes place in any other countries), to be in 
use of late with some in the northern part of the 
island ? It is too dull for the orator, and puts such a 
man in fetters; and it hath a strange appearance that 
an ambassador of Christ should deliver his message 
in this way. What the Lord hath given in writing 
he should read to his people; and if the minister 
should from a distance send an epistle to his congre- 
gation, the clerk might read it to them from the desk. 
But that the messenger of Christ should appear per- 
sonally, and address the consciences and hearts of his 
people, praying them, beseeching them, earnestly 
exhorting them from his papers, is extremely incon- 
gruous. We speak of a man’s getting a discourse by 
heart ; and it were right that preachers should, in a 
sense somewhat different from the more common 
meaning of that expression, have their sermons by 
heart, and preach them from the heart to the heart. 
At any rate, the appearance of this is the most: 
becoming, the most likely to be profitable; and gen- 
erally the most acceptable. Some hearers who have, 
or pretend to have, better judgment and taste than 
their neighbours, may like the reading of sermons ; 
but it may well be doubted if these are the sort who 
have the best taste for gospel preaching, or are the 
most serious in religion. With us the way is hitherto 
so generally disgustful to congregations, that the 
reader of sermons may be vindicated from the charge 
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of setting up for applause. I would not, however, be 
understood to mean that the Church should be 
wholly deprived of the useful preachings of those, 
who, through old age or accidental infirmity, other- 
wise are disabled from delivering sermons in any 
other manner. But I have known very few instances 
of that sort among those who could prepare such dis- 
courses or could preach at all.” * 

Let this suffice concerning the speaking of the 
Word as distinguished from the reading of the ser- 
mon. Speak then, my brother, with free, persuasive, 
unconstrained speech ; strive to attain to seriousness, 
gravity, and ease. Like Nestor, let your words fall 
like snow-flakes, or like a greater, and more wise and 
eloquent than the wisest of the Greeks, let your words 
be as those of Moses when he said, “I will speak. My 
doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil 
as the dew; as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass: because I will 
publish the name of the Lord.” And in speaking, 
though possibly able to speak with more tongues 
than many linguists of the schools, choose rather with 
Paul to speak five words with your understanding, 
and that others may easily understand, that you may 
teach others, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue, or in a language not understood by those who 
hear you. Avoid a glib and fatal fluency; and 
equally avoid all approaches to eccentricity and 
grandiloquence. Select your words as merchants 
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make choice of ships in which to convey their goods 
from one port to another, not because of their orna- 
mental figureheads or any similar reason, but because 
of their capacity and power of conveyance; their 
sailing power, speediness, and safety. So let it be 
with you. Use the simplest and most suitable words 
—those that have at once a capacity for thought, and 
that, like winged arrows, go directly and quickly to 
the understanding and hearts of men. Instead of the 
stilted style of the tragedian, moving in artificial and 
heavy steps, or the gay and jaunty style of the come- 
dian, choose rather to use language the most simple, 
chaste, and appropriate, coveting to excel in a style 
like that of John Bunyan, rather than in a ponderous 
and lumbering style, however strong, like that of 
Samuel Johnson. Drink deeply at the purest well 
of English undefiled, given and provided for you in 
the authorized English version of Holy Scripture. If 
you must have a model from the schools of Greece, 
let it be found in the simplicity, brevity, swiftness, 
compactness, and force that distinguish Demosthenic 
speech: or if from among Christian preachers and — 
orators you must have a sort of standard, let it be 
made up as much as in you lieth out of a study and 
unslavish imitation of the simplicity and splendours 
of Chrysostom, and the sententious, direct, and pointed 
vigour that marks the sermons of Augustine. But 
SPEAK the Word: exhort, reprove, reason, persuade, 
using line upon line, here a little and there a little, 
desiring and expecting that God the Lord will, 
giving you grace to speak the Word in all godly 
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sincerity, not suffer your words spoken in His name 
and for His glory to fall to the ground or be lost. 
Covet to be able to say with John Bunyan, in his 
preface to his own life, written by himself, “I could 
have stepped into a style much higher than this in 
which I have here discoursed; and could have 
adorned all things more than I have seemed to do: 
but I dare not. God did not play in tempting of me: 
neither did I play when I sunk as into a bottomless 
pit, when the pains of hell caught hold upon me: 
wherefore I may not play in relating of them, but 
be plain and simple, and lay down the thing as it 
was.” 

The apostle having treated of specific duties arising 
out of special relations, and having enforced them by 
the most sacred and persuasive reasons and motives, 
proceeds to lay down certain rules or directions for 
the guidance of Christian men in their whole conduct 
and relations as citizens, and as members of Society 
and of the Church of Christ. 


CHRISTIANS TO BE LOYAL AND PEACEFUL CITIZENS. 


Christianity is the kingdom of God—it is not of 
this world. It is spiritual, exclusive, supreme, and 
must not, cannot bow down before any earthly, regal, 
or imperial power. But Christian men and ministers, 
besides being subjects of the kingdom of God, the 
Lord’s freemen and citizens of the heavenly city, which 
is from above, are citizens and subjects in earthly 
kingdoms, monarchies, or dominions. They are, there- 
fore, to be reminded that it is their duty to be subject, 
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or to submit themselves to the recognised rulers, 
powers, or authorities in the countries where their 
lot in life has been cast; and as servants are to be 
obedient to their masters, irrespectively of the char- 
acter or religion of these masters, so Christian men 
and ministers are to be obedient to magistrates, and 
to adorn their professed Christianity by their dutiful 
and becoming loyalty. They are to be ready and 
forward to every good work in the life of patriotic 
citizenship, as in the life of the Christian man. To 
teach otherwise would be, like the Roman apostacy, 
to set Christianity itself in opposition and antagonism 
to duly constituted authority and order in society, 
and to render the just administration of civil govern- 
ment impossible. The Church of God is absolutely free, 
but churchmen are bound to yield obedience to the 
constituted authorities in those countries where they 
dwell. The authority of the civil magistrate, grounded 
in nature and ordained of God in nature, is thus con- 
firmed and ratified by apostolical teaching, and that 
irrespectively altogether of the character or religion 
of the ruler. 

In the same way the apostle would have Titus 
exhort Christians to speak evil of no man—to be 
averse to, or disinclined and indisposed to contention 
—to be of a gentle or forbearing disposition, showing 
forth all meekness unto all men: that is, he mond 
have men, instead of being quick to quarrel with each 
other, instead of being of a litigious habit of mind, be 
rather inclined to suffer wrong, showing patience and 
forbearance rather than a readiness to assert their full 
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and extreme rights. In this way, the reality of their 
Christian principles and profession would be attested 
and vindicated, and the change effected in the Chris- 
tian man’s disposition, character, and life would be 
apparent even to the adversaries. “For we ourselves 
WERE once also foolish, disobedient, deceived or going 
astray, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful, hating one another.” This 
was our character, our life, our conduct, our condition 
at one tume, at a former time. But it is not so with 
us now, since we were called into the fellowship of 
the gospel, and into the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. And we are indebted for our altered 
character and condition to kindness and love—to the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour. Therefore, 
having experience of divine love and pity, let us show 
love and compassion to those who still are, as we 
formerly were, in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity. For let us not forget that our pres- 
ent happy state and our future blissful prospects are 
not due to anything of merit or excellence in us, but 
are traceable, solely and exclusively, to the mercy of 
our Saviour-God. “For not by works of righteous- 
ness which we did, but according to his mercy He 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us, 
or poured out abundantly upon us, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, that, being justified by his grace, 
we should become heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.” In these words the apostle, as in a few 
preceding verses, gives a compend or epitome of the 
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gospel of our redemption. It is traceable not to our 
deserving works or merits, but to the mercy or grace 
of God—the kindness and love of God our Saviour. 
It is conveyed to us in our regeneration, or in our 
birth, not of water only, but also of the Holy Ghost. 
For “except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” This birth of 
the Spirit has resulted from the bestowment on us of 
the Spirit of life and holiness in Christ Jesus. For 
that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit. But this 
our new birth has not been apart from our being 
justified in the sight of God, justified freely, fully, 
for ever, so that, justified and regenerated, we are 
admitted into the family of God, and are become 
heirs of eternal life, according to the ground of 
sure hope laid up for us in the promise and faith- 
fulness of Him who hath regenerated, justified, and 
adopted us. 

Remembering these things, considering what we 
were, what we have received, and how we received it, 
and what is our hope, what manner of persons ought 
we to be? The word is faithful, and worthy of all 
acceptance, and, concerning the matters referred to, 
the Apostle would have Titus and all faithful men 
constantly urge and insist upon it, that those who 
have believed in and confided themselves to God, 
should be careful and solicitous to maintain good 
works. These are good and profitable unto men. 
They are the proper and legitimate fruits and evi- 
dences of Christianity as a living and Divine power, 
and productive of spiritual energy in men’s heartg 
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and lives. But foolish questions and genealogies 
and contentions about the law are to be avoided: 
they are neither good nor profitable, but are un- 
profitable and vain. Living Christianity is a most 
practical thing: speculations about it ending in mere 
words are vain and useless: they are unprofitable 
and injurious. 


HERETICS, HOW TO. BE DEALT WITH. 


A man that is obstinate in heresy, whether in doc- 
trinal views or in practical conduct, is to be shunned 
or avoided : fellowship is not to be cultivated or con- 
tinued with him, especially after he has been duly 
and seriously admonished on two several occasions ; 
for he that is in this condition, and exhibits this 
obstinacy in heresy, or in the maintaining of tenets, 
and the inculcating of practices contrary to the Word 
of God and the gospel of Jesus Christ, is himself 
subverted as to the foundations of the faith, and he 
adds sin to sin, being at the same time -self-con- 
demned. How widely different in spirit and in word, as 
well as in deed, is this apostolic injunction respecting 
the manner of dealing with heretics, from the spirit, 
decrees, and deeds of those who boast themselves to 
be the successors of the apostles, and more especially 
from the decrees, spirit, and historical deeds of mur- 
der, butchery, and blood of the apostate priesthood of 
Rome ! 

The separation of the Church from the heretic, or 
the exclusion of the obstinate heretic from the fellow- 
ship and communion of the Church, in the name, and 
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by the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ—this is ail 
the extent of power given to the Church against here- 
tics by her living Lord and Lawgiver, and by his 
apostles. Of all heresies, one of the greatest against 
God and his Word, and against the Church and 
humanity is, that which has been taught, inculcated, 
decreed, and enforced in the Church of Rome. And 
if for no other reason, not only should Christian 
men, but the whole human race, protest against that 
most monstrous confederacy and priestly conspiracy 
against the truth of God, against the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and against the rights, lives, and liber- 
ties of men. “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
said Jesus, “else would my servants fight for 
me.” But those who take and use the sword shall 
perish by the sword. The kingdom of God is in 
power, is in righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Apostle concludes his letter to Titus by re- 
questing him to come to him to Nicopolis, for he 
intended to winter there. But Titus was in the 
meantime to wait the arrival in Crete of Artemas, 
whom the apostle was to send thither. The Apostle 
recommends that Zenas, the lawyer, and Apollos 
should have all requisite help for their journey. This 
suggests the general recommendation to the believing 
brethren in Crete as throughout the Church of God, 
that they should learn to maintain and practice good 
and benevolent works, so that they might not be 
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unfruitful in the service and kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“ All that are with me,” says the Apostle, “ salute 
thee. Salute them that love us in the faith. Grace 
be with you all.” Amen. 
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lowing Christ—The Argument from Love of Life, of 
Gain, of Approbation. 


TV.—Marrua AND Mary: A MEDITATION. 
Typical Features and Characteristics. 


V.—CAuvSES OF SPIRITUAL DECLENSION. 


Ignorance — Sloth—Unmortified Corruption — Double- 
mindedness—Unexpected Difficulties— Example—The 
. Many Things—Relative Duties, &c. 


VI.—THE TRANSFORMING EFFICACY oF FAITH. 


Old and New Testaments Contrasted—The Change, its 
Features —Progressiveness—The Causes of the Change 
—The Object Beheld—The Medium—Perfection of the 
Medium—<Actings of Faith—Operation of the Holy 

Spirit. 
VII.—TuHE Beauty, SHADOW, AND FRUIT OF CHRIST. : 
Writings and Character of Solomon—The Beauty of Jesus 


—The Shadow and Majesty of Jesus—The Fruit of 
Christ Jesus. 


VIII.—Tur UnrroppEN AND UNKNOWN Way. 


The Statement, “Ye have not passed this way hereto- 
fore’—Lessons and Duties—A Guide Needed—Obedi- 
ence Necessary—Preparation called for—Special Prepar- 
ation for Death. ‘ 


1X.—Srrone Rops BRoKEN AND WITHERED. 


A Sermon on the Death of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the Beloved Consort of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 


X.-—Tur Ciry or Gop: JEHOVAH SHAMMAH. 


Character of the Writings of Ezekiel—The City, its Situ- 
ation—Its Temple-like Aspect—The Glory of the Lord 
—Laws and Statutes—The River of God—The City of 
God in the New Testament. 
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XI.—TuHE Rivat City: IcAHnBop. 


The Ancient Babylon—The New Testament Babylon— 
Two Photographs of the City by Paul—Photograph by 
John. 


XII.—Tue Present Dury oF THE CHURCH. 


‘ Exposition of Terms—Ordinary Aspects and Duties— 
Truth to be Manifested—Gainsayers to be Convicted— 
Prayerful Work—Special Aspects and Duties --Duty 
not a Negation—Special Work. 


XIII.—Yet Turret 1s Room. 


Humility—Hospitality—The Resurrection of the Just— 
Present Blessedness—First Mission and Message—Sec- 
ond Mission—Third Mission—The Mercy of God—The 
Purpose of God—The Merits of Christ—The Invitations 
and Promises—The Church on Earth and im Heaven 
—The Love and Grace of God the Holy Ghost—Conclu- 
sion. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*These volumes will serve 10 extend the reputation of their 
author as a talented and orthodox divine, intimately acquainted 
with the truths of Scripture, well qualified to expound them, and 
able to vindicate them against the various forms of error. They 
prove that the author has been alike an extensive reader and a 
thorough student. As a writer, he unites clearness of thought with 
fulness of knowledge, and his style is vigorous and refreshing.” — 
N. B. Mail. 


‘A valuable contribution to the high-class theological literature 
of the day. The author is a thinker, a scholar, a student. In . 
exegesis he is especially a master, and he manifests a profound and 
heartfelt sympathy with what he rightly calls ‘Puritan Theology.’” 
_ —WNorthern Ensign. 


‘‘These discussions are of a very high order. After reading them, 
no one will be surprised that the author has been named for the 
vacant Chair of Theology in the Glasgow Free Church College. 
The first volume is eminently fitted to solve the speculative diffi- 
culties of every honest inquirer. Though not intentionally, it 
contains the most thorough answers possible to the work of the 
Duke of Somerset.” —Fifeshire Advertiser. 


“‘The controversial papers are weighty and convincing, most of 
the subjects being handled in a masterly style. The experimental 
and practical discourses are of a very high order of merit.”—The 
Olive Branch. 
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“These two goodly volumes indicate a wide range of reading and 
thinking in theological subjects, great familiarity with the writings 
of those who flourished in the palmy days of theology in Britain, 
and a remarkable dexterity alike in handling the foundations of the 
faith, and in applying practically its doctrines to the Christian life. 
‘With the graces of modern literature and the advanced exegesis of 
our own day, they enunciate the doctrines which were wont to flow 
from the pulpits and the pens of the Puritans, and from even older 
sources still, from Calvin, Augustine, and the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. They contain ‘sound speech that cannot be condemned,’ and 
well are they entitled ‘Puritan Theology.’”—Daily Review. 


_ “The author has the courage of his opinions, and is absolutely 
impartial.” —Glasgow Herald. 








TH E LORD’S LAW AND DAY: 
A REVIEW, &c.—FOURTH EDITION. 
Prick OnE SHILLING. 


“Most admirable, most vigorous, and magnificent reply to the 
Speech of Dr. M‘Leod.”— The late Rev. Dr. Gibson. 
Y 


‘*A clear and vigorous exposure of Dr. M‘Leod’s errors on the 
Sabbath.” —Principal Fairbairn. 


“The whole subject is handled with great ability and learning, 
yet in so plain and racy a style as to be interesting to every class of 
readers:—This admirable work . . . .”-——The Rev. Dr, Elder. 


“‘A most masterly pamphlet.” —Sword and Trowel. 


“Very complete, minute, fresh, and interesting review: a full 
and masterly discussion of the subject.” —British Standard. 


“A most powerful analysis of Dr. M‘Leod’s speech. Its logic is 
keen, its eloquence is great, and its survey is very comprehensive.” 
—Rev. Dr. Wylie. 

‘He knows how to respect his opponents, and yet give them no 
quarter. He is thoroughly acquainted both with the literature and 
the doctrine of the Sabbath. He is ardent without being extreme, 
and though full he is never tedious.” —Greenock Advertiser. 


“A more seagonable, masterly, and conclusive plea for the divine 
institution and observance of the Sabbath could not be desired. 
Most learned, and yet simple and popular in its style.” —Perthshire 
Courier. é 

“In respect of argument the victory is altogether with Mr. 
Macaulay.” —Banner of Ulster. 
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‘‘Mr. Macaulay is a capital controversialist: acute, indefatigable, 
pitiless. With scientific finger he probes every part of Dr. M ‘Leod’s 
argument.”—Ayr Advertiser. 


_ ‘*This work is a complete extinguisher of Dr. M‘Leod’s pamph- 
lets.” — Hamilton Advertiser. : 


FREE CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 
Prick SIXPENCE. 


‘Able and admirable throughout.”—Rev. Dr. Robert Buchanan. 


‘*Not less able and satisfactory than Mr. Macaulay’s answer to 
Dr. M‘Leod’s speech.” —The Rev. Dr. Elder. 


‘‘There is much freshness and strength not only in Mr. Macaulay’s 
views, but in his masterly way of handling them.” —David Dickson, 
Esq:, Edinburgh. 


‘“Characterised by great force and clearness.”— Brechin Adverti- 
ser. 


‘Lucid, logical, temperate, and well-timed pamphlet.”—John 
Lockhart, LL.D. 


“*Mr. Macaulay is well known within the Free Church as a man 
of vigorous thinking and thoroughgoing principle on all subjects 
which he undertakes to discuss. His pamphlet shows him to be 
well acquainted with both the theoretical and historical bearings of 
the question about which he has written, and without these two 
qualifications no man is entitled to address the public or to be 
regarded with attention upon a subject of so great importance. His. 
pamphlet is distinguished by clearness of thought, completeness of — 
historical knowledge, and with the calm energy which always re- 
sults from the two combined. It is a real contribution on the merits 
‘ of this vexed question. He has done justice to his cause and honour 
to himself by the temperate, and yet manly manner, in which it 
has been by him discussed., He is a man, and speaks like a man, 
without shuffling, and without arrogance. There is no bluster, and 
yet there is the determined tranquility of principle based on the 
Word of God, and confirmed by the facts of history. Mr. Macaulay 
has no trimming and time-serving in his nature, and there is nothing 
of it in his pamphlet. He has learned the lesson, which some men 
never seem to learn, that a straight line is the shortest way between 
any two given points.” —The late Rev. W. White of Haddington. 


“We cordially recommend the pamphlet as a whole, as clear, 
vigorous, exhaustive, and, to our minds, thoroughly conclusive; 
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and it is all the more important a contribution to the general argu- 
ment in behalf of union, as coming from one who, in all questions 
that relate to the hereditary faith of Scottish Presbyterianism, has 
been ever known to lean to any other side rather than to that of 
latitudinarian laxity.” —Presbyterian. 








THE OLD THEOLOGY AND THE NEW: 
A SERMON. 
Price SIXPENCE. 


Extract MINUTE OF SYNOD oF GLASGOW AND Ayr OF 10th Oct., 
1871.—‘‘Inter alia, It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
agreed to, that the Synod accord their hearty thanks to Mr. 
Macaulay for his discourse at the opening of the Synod this day, 
and request him to publish it.—(Signed) ALrx. Wixson, Cl. Synod.” 


**An eminently seasonable discourse.’—Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 


‘‘An excellent and useful sermon.”—TZhe Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 


“Mr. Macaulay vividly and concisely summarises the leading 
features and practical results of both theologies in a way evincing a 
thorough mastery of his subject, and the possession of a logical 
faculty both clear and powerful. We may, at another time, return 
to consideration of this valuable treatise.”’—Jrvine Herald. 


‘““Tt ig distinguished by its author’s eharacteristic courage and 
honesty, and is remarkable for its lucidity and vigour. Mr. 
Macaulay is not one of those who shroud poverty of thought in 
obscurity of language, and acquire a reputation for profundity by 
being unintelligible.”--Dumbarton Herald. 


“It is a masterly discussion of the points of difference betwixt 
the old and the new theologies. Our author is extensively read in 
both, and knows what he is dealing with. He goes to the roots of 
both systems, and with great analytical power shows their first and 
incipient divergences, from which come practical developments in 
life and society so widely different. There is a breadth and fresh- 
ness about his exposition of the old theology which we are delighted 
to see. Though walking in the ‘old paths,’ Mr. Macaulay does not 
feel cramped like one walking in a rut, but goes onward with the 
tree, firm, easy pace of one who pursues the great highway of truth. 
Tt is old, genuine, rich theology served up in English equally genu- 
ine, classic, and rich.” —Dwily Review. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE AND WORK: 
A SERMON. 
Prick SIXPENCE. * 


‘This is a discourse preached on the occasion of the death of Mrs. 
Barclay, the venerable widow of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, Mr. Macaulay’s 
predecessor in the ministry of Old Kilpatrick Free Church. Woman’s 
appropriate sphere, as set forth in the New Testament in example 
and precept, is very admirably exhibited, and there is furnished an 
interesting sketch of the late Mrs. Barclay, whose life and character 
afforded a pleasing illustration of woman’s true position and work 
in the Kingdom of God. It is a well written and useful sermon.” — 
Daily Mail. 
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